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THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 

The next Christian Union Extra (No, 4) 
will consist of the following carefully pre- 
pared articles on the Eastern questions: 

I, Who are the Turks? 
IT. What is Russia? 
Til. The Christian Provinces. 
IV. The two Religions, 
V. How the War Began. 
Vi. The Seat of War. 
VII. Prospects and Probabilities, 

This Extra will contain some FO pages, 
neatly printed in a convenient form for the 
pocket, and bound in an iluminated paper 
cover, with a map embracing the seat of war 
and the surrounding country. Subscribers 
are requested to send in their orders early, as 
only a limited number of maps have been 
printed, The price is 25 cents, and the Extra 
will be ready for delivery on Saturday of the 
present week. 


Evidently the Russian plan of campaign con- 
templates determined efforts in Asia Minor, 
whatever may be done on the Danube. For- 
eign correspondence, indeed, hints that a long 
delay at the river is part of the campaign plan. 
It would seem not inconsistent with good gen- 
eralship if this should be true, since ample em- 
ployment can be found for any force in the way 
of sharp-shooting and night expeditions all 
along the Roumanian border. The main Turk- 
ish army can thus be held in comparatively 
harmless inaction while the campaign is 
pushed in Asia Minor. ‘The latest news from 
the Danube is that a boat expedition succeeded 
in attaching a torpedo to a Turkish monitor and 
sinking her with all hands on board. Kars is 
undergoing bombardment, while the main col- 
umns of invasion are still advancing toward 





Erzroum and Trebizonde. It is announced by 
telegraph that Mukhtar Pasha has sent word to 
Constantinople that Erzroum wil] shortly be un- 
tenable, owing to the rapid advance of Russian 
flanking columns. 


The power of a nation or of an individual is 
tested by adversity. The Turks do not stand 
the test. The first reverses in the East have 
produced an incipient revolution in Constanti- 
nople. A mob of several thousands, led by 
armed Softas, presented themselves on Thurs- 
day before the palace of the Sultan to demand 
the dismissal of the Ministry and the recall of 
Midhat Pasha. The Sultan fled to the fortress 
on the Asiatic side and did not return until the 
mob had been temporarily dispersed. Martial 
law has been declared in Constantinople and a 
decree issued forbidding the carrying of arms 
and the assembling of crowds in the streets. 
But the fanatical religious element is dissatisfied 
with the civil and military administration ; and 
each new defeat of the Turks will fan the flame 
of fanaticism. Meanwhile, the Sultan has 
issued a decree prohibiting the employment of 
European costumes, especially among the wo- 
men, and the Sheik-el-Islam is reported to have 
issued an edict proclaiming the present a relig- 
ious war; an edict which both invites Ma- 
hometan risings against the Christians in 
Turkey and coéperation from Mahometans in 
other countries. If the prophetic indications 
of the present are fulfilled, and Turkey presents 
a divided front to the united front of Russia, 
the result cannot be long in doubt. 


Rev. Leonard W. Bacon gives in another 
column a very graphic account of the debate 
which led to the recent political crisis in France. 
This debate shows very clearly both the eccle- 
siastical and the international significance of 
this crisis. Since the leaders who are en- 
deavoring now to control Marshal MacMahon, 
apparently with some measure of success, have 
publicly declared that their ultimate design is 
the re-establishment of the temporal power of 
the Pope, it is not strange that Italy and Ger- 
many both look with apprehension upon the 
present movement and decline to be pacified 
merely because the Due de Cazes is for the time 
retained as Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Fourton, the new Minister of the Interior, is 
already making vigorous preparations for the 
new election ; this, however, cannot be ordered 
by the President without the consent of the 
Senate. Whether, if the Senate refuses to con- 
sent, the President will retrace his steps and 
resume the constitutional administration or 
whether he will follow the political by a military 
coup d’état remains to be seen. The refusal of 
the Senate may possibly lead to his resignation, 
but the clerical party has never shown itself in- 
clined to lose any present political advantage 
from considerations of political punctilio. 


President Hayes has received an unexpected 
endorsement in a published letter from Senator 
Morton, of Indiana. The Senator has no faith 
in the Southern people; believes that their great 
purpose is to recover from the losses inflicted 





by the civil war; anticipates peace in the South- 
ern States only when there is abject submission 
to the Democratic party; believes that payment 
for rebel property taken or destroyed by the 
armies will be demanded by the Southern Jeaders; 
apparently has no faith in the anticipated divis- 
ion of the South into nominal political parties. 
Nevertheless, he sustains President Hayes for 
the simple reason that the President had no 
alternative. ‘The majority of the House, made 
up of Southern Democrats desperately in ear- 
nest and Northern Democrats wholly subservient. 
would have refused the President appropriations 
for the Army, and would, if necessary, have 
abolished the Army altogether; the Republican 
majority in the Senate was nominal, if it existed 
at all; public sentiment in the North was di- 
vided; public sentiment in the South united; 
the Republican Governors in Louisiana and 
South Carolina were not able to maintain them- 
selves in authority; and the Government of the 
United States had not the power put at its dis- 
posal to maintain them. There was, therefore, 
nothing for President Hayes to do,but to with- 
draw the Army, and there is now, in Senator 
Morton’s opinion, nothing for Republicans to do 
but to unite, heartily and cordially, in support 
of the administration in order that a Solid South 
may be met by a Solid North. It would be a 
national misfortune if the sectional divisions of 
the past should be thus kept alive by the politi- 
cal divisions of the future; but the most radical 
Republican must surely see that it would be no 
remedy for such sectional strife to divide Repub- 
lican sentiment in the North and leave President 
Hayes, already bereft of the powerof the Army, 
without the power of a united moral sentiment 
to sustain him in the preservation of order and 
of equal rights in all sections. 





The University of South Carolina was founded 
in 1801, and from its foundation has been sup- 
ported mainly by the State. At the close of the 
war in 1865 the charter of the college was 
amended, the institution was increased by the 
addition of schools of law and medicine, the old 
professors were retained and their salaries paid 
in full, Under the amended laws the Univer- 
sity was required to admit students ‘‘ without 
distinction on account of race, color or creed.” 
These provisions have been obeyed by the facul- 
ty, in spite of some private and public opposi- 
tion. The annual appropriations have been 
habitually made after a portion of the yearly 
work of the college is done. This year, owing 
to the lateness of the season, nearly the whole of 
the work for the fiscal year was finished before 
the House of Representatives of the State passed 
upon the question of appropriation. It then 
initiated a Democratic reform which was prom- 
ised with the incoming of General Hampton’s 
administration, by cutting off all appropriations 
both for the University and for the Normal 
School. It illustrated Democratic chivalry by 
rejecting a motion providing for the claims of 
the professors by a vote of 55 to 27. This was 
done without debate, a prominent member say- 
ing, ‘‘ This is a subject which the House cannot 
handle without stirring up all the bitterness of 
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our hearts.” It is but just to add that it was 
done despite the protest of Governor Hampton. 
Thus South Carolina has had the best service of 
nine competent instructors in a free University 
dependent upon the State, and, having obtained 
the benefit of their services, now leaves them 
without compensation. Is this Southern chiv- 
alry? We have the best possible authority 
for our statement of facts. Is there any defense 
for this act of the Legislature which in every 
civilized State would be accounted dishonoring 
and dishonorable ? 


A strong effort is made in Boston to secure 
the continuance of Mr. Moody’s work in that 
city another year. A meeting was held on 
Monday, May 21st, of the clergy and prominent 
lay members of the evangelical churches with 
Mr. Moody. The expression was unanimous of 
all the speakers that the work should be resumed 
in October, and a resolution to this effect was 
passed with unanimity. Some local excitement 
was created by Mr. Moody’s criticism of the 
evangelical ministers, because some of them had 
preached in Unitarian churches for the ‘* Chris- 
tian Union,” which is the Unitarian Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Boston. Has Mr. 
Moody forgotten Christ’s rebuke of John: ‘‘ He 
that is not against us is for us”? And what 
would he say to Paul’s preaching in anti-Chris- 
tian synagogues, or on heathen Mars’ Hill? 


Our columns contain this week an unusual 
number of reports of religious assemblages 
which blossom in May. There are the May 
meetings in London, the Western Unitarian 
Conference in Ohio, and the Baptist Anniversa- 
ries in Providence, to say nothing of the two 
General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church 
reports of which we reserve till they have con- 
cluded their sessions. The two most notable 
general features in these conventions are the facts 
that they live in peace and charity with each 
other and all mankind, and that they exhibit a 
new and more vigorous evidence of a genuine 
missionary spirit. Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Baptists shake hands by fraternal dele- 
gates. Perhaps the day is near when the hand 
will not be refused to the Unitarians. At the 
same time the Presbyterians report an addition 
of seventeen to their corps of foreign missiona- 
ries, and the Baptist Union provides for almost 
the entire debt of $47,000 resting on its Board 
of Missions by subscriptions during a single 
meeting. The home missionary zeal awakened 
by Mr. Moody’s labors has stimulated missionary 
work in every branch of the Protestant church. 














IN THE NAME OF PROGRESS. 

T is a part of the genius of Christianity that 
it tends to be interested in everything that 
concerns men. ‘The field is the world” not 
merely in a missionary point of view. We are 
to be in sympathy with every movement which 
depresses men, or which lifts men up, in every 
part of the globe; and certainly, when events 
transpire such as took place in the great revolu- 
tions of Spain, in the war that led to the uni- 
fication of Italy, in the great conflict between 
Russia and Austria, in the yet greater and more 
momentous strife between Germary and France, 
in our own great conflict, and now in that tre- 
mendous conflict that is going on between 
Russia and Turkey—when such events as these 
transpire, they are not simply matters of curi- 
osity: they are matters of profound Christian 
sympathy. We have a right to look out upon 
these things as part and parcel of the great 
movement of Divine providence by which the 
world itself is to be cultured, and to be rounded 

up, finally, into civilization and true religion. 
The mere question of military force is of in- 
terest to professional military men, and it is not 
devoid of interest to any one; but it is for us to 





look more at the moral side. For ourselves we 
say, very plainly, that we want to see the Turk- 
ish Government utterly overthrown and ground 
to powder. We want to see Russia force her 
way through to the Mediterranean sea and ob- 
tain there a port out of which she can have 
communication with the whole world. English 
repugnance to Russia is and has been for the 
most part unreasonable. It is not founded in 
wisdom, but in fear and jealousy. Mr. Glad- 
stone represents the better English mind, and 
the ministry, as led by the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
represents the old-fashioned English feeling, 
which was strong but not rational. 

It has almost always been the lot of England 
to fight for oppression. It was English gold 
that upheld the dynasties of Austria during the 
time when liberal principles were extending 
from France outward. It was English gold 
that was poured out like water on the Peninsula 
during the whole campaign there, and that re- 
established the most desperate despotism. It 
has been substantially English gold that has 
been thrown in the scale for every dynasty and 
against the people of Europe all the time. 
While old England herself, as a nation, is what 
she is by reason of the sturdy character of her 
middle class; while she is the mother of that 
wave of freedom which has been extending and 
expanding so long, her Government has almost 
never been on the side of liberty. 

It would be very strange if she should do it 
still again. The English nation sending out 
treasure and an army and navy to help Turkey 
would be the consummation of national absurd- 
ity and inconsistency. But, happily, she is not 
going to do it. Better counsels are prevailing. 
The fear which England has that Russia will 
walk across the hills which separate the Russian 
possessions from her own is irrational fear. If 
this were the purpose of Russia, she already has 
a base of operations in her undisputed territory 
from which she can more easily move than from 
any point that she can obtain by success in this 
Turkish war. 

The attempt to smother Russia, and keep her 
from the great seas, and prevent her from com- 
ing where commerce is, onght not to succeed. 
The attempt to make her an inland nation, and 
to allow no outlet to those influences which have 
been acting upon her, and which, in the provi- 
dence of God, have been civilizing influences, 
is opposed to the interests of civilization 
throughout the world. She has a right to a 
port where she can hold commerce with the 
world through a participation in the use of the 
Mediterranean Sea. And the more she advances 
herself in such ways the more she will come 
into sympathy with modern ideas, and with the 
nations of the earth that carry in their com- 
merce and in their politics the intelligence, the 
morality and the liberty of the common people. 
For that wave which has rolled steadily from 
nation to nation, and through them all, and that 
fire which has smouldered and is smouldering 
among the common working people of every 
civilized nation —that wave and that fire 
will be contended against by Russia in yain. 
She is to be subject to great internal changes; 
and she anticipates them, and is preparing 
for them. The most momentous change 
of any civilized nation on the globe, volun- 
tarily assumed, was the emancipation of the 
serfs of the Russian government against the 
interest of the aristocratic classes of Russia; and 
other changes equally significant are impending. 
The civilization of Russia is a thousandfold 
more promising than that of the Turkish 
Empire. 

As for the Turks, their emancipation, civil 
and religious, may come with the overthrow of 
their arms and with the breaking up of the in- 
stitutions and governments which have hitherto 
prevailed among them. 





THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 

In the Christian Union of April 18, 1877, page 344, 
you answer a correspondent in regard to the Resur- 
rection. 

Now that is a subject that I have tried hard to so 
investigate as to reach what the Scriptures really 
teach in reference to it, but with little satisfaction. 
Have often felt that if we could discard the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body a great stumbling- 
block would be removed. Your article seems to me 
to break a path toward the light. But what do you 
do with these difficulties: 

1. Christ’s body disappeared in his resurrection. 
Suppose we say that his body did not ‘see corrup- 
tion,” but was mysteriously changed, etc. 

But 2. Lazarus’s body must have been decaying, yet 
he rose and was restored to his friends in his old 
body, apparently. 

3. Matt. xxvii., 52,53. “‘ And the graves were opened ; 
and many bodies of the saints which slept arose,”’ etc. 

Even now as I write a view crosses my mind like 
this, viz.: Those were examples to attest Christ's 
power, and being resurrected for this world for a 
time it must be in their old bodies; but if it had been 
a resurrection for the spiritual world then they must 
have had spiritual bodies. Is that in the right direc- 
tion? But would you tell us what you think about 
the resurrection of Christ? Was it his earthly body 
in which he appeared after his resurrection ? 

And again, Would you tell us from your view of 
“no resurrection of the body”’ if you believe a resur- 
rection of every one may take place immediately 
after death, every one taking possession of a spiritual 
body as soon as he leaves the earthly? Or do we 
“sleep” in the sense of being unconscious until a gen- 
eral resurrection, and then come to the possession of 
our spiritual bodies? 

I have tried to condense, but could not, I am so 
anxious to have a view of the whole subject that will 
bear the light. D. B..G. 


URIOSITY is continually going to the 
‘‘gates ajar” and peering through the 
crack to see what there is on the other side. 
This is fascinating but unprofitable employment. 
The Bible is profitable for ‘‘ instruction in right- 
eousness;” correct information respecting the 
kind of body we are to have in another life, even 
if we could get it, would have but small influ- 
ence in determining what we shall do with the 
body we have in this. Yet if we may judge 
from the multitude of letters we receive on this 
subject there is no other which interests a 
greater number of readers; certainly none which 
evokes a greater amount of correspondence. 

We have no special theory to propound on 
this subject, except the very general one that 
men know less about it than they think they do. 
We are here cooped up in very narrow quarters, 
on shipboard. What sort of a habitation we are 
going to have when we get on shore we do not 
know—and we do not care. We are quite con- 
tent to leave that to our Heavenly Father. 
‘“*God giveth it a body as it pleaseth Him” ex- 
presses the Christian creed about the resurrec- 
tion. 

One thing, however, is very clear: that there 
is absolutely no authority whatever in Scripture 
for the doctrine of a literal resurrection of the 
buried flesh and bones. It is unphilosophical, 
unscientific, irrational, unscriptural. It has 
nothing to commend it except to those who de- 
light to approve their faith by believing the im- 
possible. It sprang historically from a low and 
materialistic conception of the spiritual world. 
It belongs to an intellectual condition that buries 
the tomahawk and the bow and arrows with the 
chief, that he may have them to use in the spirit 
land. It belongs to a materialistic philosophy 
that identifies the soul with the body, and de- 
nies the existence of the one except in the brain 
of the other. It is directly repudiated by Paul, 
by John, by Christ. Animal nature is inherent 
in the body. In the spirit world there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. Weakness, 
weariness, decay, are essential characteristics of 
matter. In the spirit world there is no night, 
for no weariness; and no death, for no disinte- 
gration and decay. The body is flesh and 
blood. In the spirit world is neither; for flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 

The-resurrection of Lazarus and other analo- 
gous cases throw no light on the resurrection 
for the spiritual life. Our correspondent has 
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answered his own inquiry in this matter quite 
satisfactorily. 

Nor does the resurrection of Christ indicate a 
literal resurrection of bodies which have been 
devoured by the earth and mingled with the 
clay. Christ rose from the dead in his own 
earthly body. It was the same body in which 
he lived and which was crucified. His disciples 
did not believe this at first ; he demonstrated 
the fact. He invited them. to handle him, to 
feel the nail-print and spear-wound ; he took 
food and ate before them. But at the same 
time he distinctly declared to them, *‘A spiri/ 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 
Whatever the spiritual body may be, we have 
Christ’s own words for it that the body in which 
he appeared to them was not a “ spiritual 
body.” 

Our correspondent asks what became of this 
terrestrial body. We do not know; but we can 
venture: an hypothesis. Paul tells us, in 1 Cor. 
xv., that those who are living at the end of 
the world ‘* shall all be changed in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye.” ** This corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality.” It is perfectly conceivable 
that this mysterious change, which the living 
bodies then must undergo, Christ’s body under- 
went at the moment of his ascension ; that he 
was thus both the first-fruits of them that 
slept and of them that shall not fall asleep, but 
shall still be waiting when the Lord comes. We 
do not assert this to have been the case. We 
are not wise above what is written. But when 
one wiser than we are asserts the repulsive dog- 
ma that the minutest particles of the decayed 
corpse, disintegrated and taken up into vege- 
table and animal matter, and so scattered 
throughout the globe, are to be sought out and, 
by a miraculous sifting and sorting process, 
brought together again into a rejuvenated and 
transformed body, and then cites as a tri- 
umpbant demonstration of his hypothesis the 
fact that Christ rose from the dead in flesh and 
bones such as ‘**a spirit hath not,” his evidence 
is as unsatisfactory as his conclusion is unwel- 
come. 

Our bodies admirably serve the purpose of a 
terrestrial and animal existence. When that 
existence ends there is no more use for the body, 
and God takes it away, dissolves it into its con- 
stituent elements, and reproduces them in new 
forms of life; in the grass that grows and the 
flowers that bloom above the grave. ‘To suppose 
that he is shut up to reproducing this body for 
the spiritual state is to suppose that the Divine 
Father provides for manhood only the long 
clothes of the baby made over and refitted. God 
has not exhausted either his ingenuity or his 
love in what he has furnished us here below. 
He has given us so good a tent in the wilderness 
that we can afford to trust [lim to provide a per- 
manent house, when we get to the Lund of 
Promise. 

As to the other question of our correspondent, 
we can only say that the whole drift of Scripture 
appears to us clearly to teach that the soul passes 
directly from its earthly to its spiritual life; 
that there is no ‘intermediate state;” that 
death is not death but only transition; and that 
the day of judgment is an occasion, not for the 
formation but for the announcement of the di- 
vine judgments en mankind. It is the theory 
of Swedenborg that at death the terrestrial body 
drops off and the spiritual body emerges; that 
this is the resurrection; that the day of judg- 
ment has already begun; that every soul goes 
from its death-bed to the judgment bar of God. 
There are some weighty objections to this view; 
but there are some weighty objections to all 
views; if one must have a theory this is perhaps 
as good as any. 

That death summons the Christian to judg- 
ment, and judgment ushers him into immor- 





tality, is the clear revelation of God’s Word. 
What is the architecture of the court-room, 
what the proceedings, how long they last, and 
what is the domain that lies beyond, no one 
knows; and they know least who are most dog- 
matic. ‘There is no objection to imagining any- 
thing if you do not frame your imagination into 
a creed. The piled-up clouds may often pass 
for snow-capped mountains; and indulgence in 
the pleasing delusion is quite harmless. Never- 
theless, clouds are not mountains. The boy de- 
lights to dream of what he will do when he is a 
man. But the realities of manhood are never 
like the dreams of boyhoed. Of one thing we 
may be very sure, whatever the future is it will 
not be a reproduction of our day-dreams; the 
mountains of God will not be patterned after 
the clouds of our own creating. For ‘it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” 





NOTES. 


—A special report of the commencement exer- 
cises at the Hampton Institute reaches us too late 
for insertion this week. 


—Mr. Bergh’s humane, or, we should rather say, 
canine project of establishing a hospital for dogs 
is understood to be in a fair way for realization. 
We submit, however, that in view of the week’s 
news from Boston that city is far more in need of 
some such institution than is New York. A New- 
foundland dog, it is said, has committed suicide 
by drowning in consequence of being submitted 
to the indignity of a muzzle; and another valua- 
ble animal effected the same end by swallowing 
several dozen shingle nails. The first instance is 
not unnatural in the case of a Massachusetts dog, 
when deprived of liberty of speech, but the second 
individual was manifestly a fit subject for treat- 
ment. 

—A call fora meeting of persons interested in 
having the United States represented at the Paris 
Exposition of next year brought together a fair 
representation of gentlemen at the Cooper Insti- 
tute on Thursday. Among the signers of the call 
and among the delegates were Ch. Roosevelt & 
Son, E. Remington & Sons, Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
George W. Lane, Charles Pratt & Co., Barbour 
Brothers, Morris K. Jessup, Herring & Co., J. B. 
& J. M. Cornell, H. B. Claflin & Co., E. D. Mor- 
gan & Co., Solon Humphreys, J. 8S. Rockwell & 
Co., J. B. Brinsmade, President of the Port Henry 
Iron Ore Company; J. & W. Sloane, C. T. Ray- 
nolds & Co., F. W. Devoe & Co., MeKesson & 
Robbins, L. J. N. Stark, Tiffany & Co., Have- 
meyers & Elder, C. G. Gunther’s Sons and J. B. 
Brewster & Co. It was determined that a com- 
mittee should be sent to Washington to request 
the President to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to secure a respectable American exhibit. 


—The appeal published in our columns recently 
in behalf of one of the Chinese Missions under the 
care of the A. M. A. has met with a full response. 
We congratulate the Association and Bro. Pond 
on this favorable result. 


—Prof. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was the 
founder of the first American institution for the 
instruction of deaf mutes—that at Hartford, 
Conn.—and the name seems inseparably asso- 
ciated with plans for improving the mental con- 
dition of the deaf and dumb. All his living 
children are engaged in teaching them, and his 
widow, who died May 13th, was the first mute 
educated. She was eighty years of age, and had 
been for many years matron of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Washington. 


—Some of the strong in resisting the temptation 
of strong drink are bearing the burden of the 
weak by providing a temporary refuge in this 
city for inebriates who give evidence of an honest 
desire to be reclaimed. None such will be ex- 
excluded, but those able to do so will be expected 
to defray their own expenses. Contributions or 
applications for admission may be sent to Wm. 
T. Booth, 100 Wall St., chairman; Arthur W. 
Parsons, 21 Park Ave., secretary ; Samuel C. Bur- 
dick, 109 Wall St.; Edmund Penfold, 128 Front 
St.; John S. Bussing, 4 East Twelfth St ; James 
Talcott, 108 Franklin St.; John N. Stearns, 43 
Mercer St. ; Caleb B. Knevals, 48 East Twenty- 
third St. ; J. Milton Cornell, 141 Centre St. We 
are glad to learn that the committee has received 
such encouragement as to justify it in hoping for 
a speedy realization of its plans. 





LONDON MAY MEETINGS. 


HE ‘‘ May Meetings” of the British charitable 

societies revealed, in the annual reports, the 
effect of the hard times upon their incomes ; and 
(in many cases) the influence of current events on 
their operations. The mother of them all—the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY—reports 
that the total issue at home and abroad hac been 
2,670,742 copies, or within 12,000 of the year 1875. 
That brought up the total issues of the Society 
since its establishment to 79,103,465 copies. Last 
year the total receipts were £222,000, and the ex- 
penditure £211,000. This year the income has 
sunk to £206,978 17s. 7d., whilst the outlay had 
been £212,408 12s. 11d. ; thus the surplus of £11,- 
000, which they had last year, was this year 
changed into a deficiency of £5,000. A prominent 
part of the report was given to the Society’s work, 
both accomplished and projected, at the seat of 
war. In only two countries in the world has there 
been active opposition to the work—in Bohemia, 
under the Austrian government, and in Spain. 
One of the most hopeful facts in the report was 
the expansion of the work ion France. The depots 
in France had been increased to sixty-one, and 
the entire circulation had risen to 98,000 a year. 
In Germany and Switzerland the increase had 
been 4,000, but in France upwards of 40,000. The 
most interesting speeches, as usual, at the meet- 
ing, were by missionaries. Mr. Cousins, of Mada- 
gascar, told again, and told it well from his own 
experience, the story of the restoration of the 
Bible to the persecuted church of Madagascar. 
Ten or fifteen complete Bibles lived through the 
whole of the storm of persecution. The people 
resorted to all sorts of ingenious contrivances 
for hiding their Bibles. When Queen Rana- 
vala died, and the persecution ceased, himself 
and other missionaries on being allowed to 
return saw something of the love of the people for 
their Bibles. When the supply of the Scriptures 
came up from Tamatave to the capital, three days 
were set apart for distributing them, and during 
all that time their house was crowded from morn- 
ing to night, and they were able to circulate in 
that time 3,000 copies of the Scriptures in whole 
or in part, of which more than 2,000 were paid for. 
Now they had a con.plete Bible for a shilling, and 
it had been the one book of the Malagassy people 
who had no literature of their own. 


Bishop Crowther, from West Africa, made 
statements of very great interest. His main pur- 
pose in visiting England at this time is to get 
means for the navigation of the Niger in order to 
extend missionary operations in that region. 
They are busy translating the Bible into the 
Yoruba and the Houssa languages, The Yoruba 
language is spoken on the banks of the Niger as 
far as Boussa, the scene of Mungo Park’s death, 
and it would carry them through all this country, 
and the Houssa language would carry you from 
Lagos to Tunis or to Tripoli; and thus the trans- 
lation into these languages is of very great impor- 
tance. Many of the people, such as those under 
the King of Bras, are anxious for the Bible, and it 
is often ‘read by the Mahometan priests, and ex- 
plained by himself and those with him. In that 
way they have succeeded so well that when they 
had to enlarge their place of worship the heathens 
aud Mahometans contributed to the expense, 
and when it was opened no less than three hun- 
dred persons, heathens, Mahometans and Chris- 
tians, attended. 


The Religious Tract Society reported an in- 
come, from all sources, of more than £152,000 ; and 
an issue during the year of over 602,000,000 pages. 
The missionary part of the expenditure, however, 
was only £38,000. 


Among the minor societies the Ragged School 
Union, the Sunday-school Union, and the Associ- 
ation of Mr. Spurgeon’s colporteurs perhaps ex- 
cited the liveliest interest. Two of the exclusively 
Church of England Societies seemed gravely de- 
pressed in spirits. The ‘‘ Curate’s Augmentation 
Fund”—a very deserving charity—reported an 
income of £12,500 and a deficit of £3,900 on the 
year’s account, with a general tendency to the 
bad. One of the speakers, Canon Gregory, en- 
tered at length into statistics, showing that while 
the population and wealth of the country were 
increasing, clerical incomes were becoming practi- 
cally smaller, and the supply of candidates for 
ordination was actually considerably less than it 
was some twenty-five years ago. In 1850 there 
were 665 ordinations, in 1875 there were 614, and 
last year he believed the number was below 600. 
In accounting for this he made allowance for the 
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unsettledness of belief, the prevalence of contro- 
versies and the increasing difficulties of a clergy- 
man’s position, but he was compelled to attribute 
this searcity of candidates largely to the poverty 
of the profession. But from the speech of the 
Bishop of Winchester (Harold Browne) it appears 
that the supply of clergymen is still far in excess of 
the work which the church had for themtodo. He 
remarked that in his diocese there were 100 livings 
in his gift, and from 500 to 600 curates all expect- 
ing their bishop to provide for them. During the 
past two years eight livings had fallen vacant, 
worth from £66 to £200 a year; and for each of 
these he had been inundated with applications. 
The clergy were generally in a worse pecuniary 
position than a nobleman’s butler or footman ; 
their incomes were decreasing in relative value, 
and their prospects were anything but bright. 
He thought that the present was a crisis of the 
Church, and unless something were done to pro- 
vide more adequately for the clergy, they would 
either be forced into celibacy, or their social and 
intellectual position must greatly decline. And 
yet, after the manner of lord-bishops, he depre- 
eated the idea of the equalization of the incomes 
of the clergy, as he thought that the prizes of the 
profession did much to raise its general character 
and tone, and concluded with desiring an anug- 
mentation of the Augmentation Fund, in hope of 
adding to the number of that class of persons of 
whom he already has on his hands more than five 
times as many as he can provide for. 


At the meeting of the ‘‘Church of England 
Sunday School Institute” Bishop Perry presided 
over a curious discussion on ‘‘The Extension of 
the Sunday-school System among the Middle and 
Upper Classes of Society,” in which the reverend 
speakers, almost with one accord, advocated ‘‘ the 
keeping of schools for the children of the upper 
classes distinct from the ordinary schools, and 
said the teachers for the former should be drawn 
from the better classes of society.” But toward 
the close of the conference some remarks were 
made by a foreign gentleman of dark complexion 
which were the most striking illustration of what 
has been called ‘* the Reflex Influence of Missions” 
which we remember to have seen. Jani Ali, from 
India, rewarked that what they called caste in his 
country was known by the name of class in Eng- 
land. Some children in India would not rub 
against alow-caste child. In England they will rub 
against poor children, butnotspeaktothem. Not- 
withstanding this faithful presentation of the gos- 
pel, ‘‘ the remarks of subsequent speakers showed 
that the gathering leant rather to the side of sepa- 
rate schools for the children of the poorand those 
of the upper classes.” And yet, at the same meeting, 
the good Bishop of Oxford was puzzled to under- 
stand the fact that ‘‘a movement among the la- 
boring classes had overrun the counties with 
which he was connected, directed against relig- 
ious influences, and especially those of the Church 
of England. People would hardly credit it, but 
in a Buckinghamshire village, on Good Friday 
last, the laborers formed themselves into a line 
and prevented people attending the parish 
church. This, the Bishop said, was an illustra- 
tion of what prevailed in the eastern counties, 
the hostility being directed against religion as 
it came from ministers and teachers of the Estab- 
lished Church. It was almost impossible in the 
rural dis! ricts of Buckinghamshire and Berkshire 
to get lads near their Sunday-schools,” 


The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union was remarkable for the intense and unani- 
mous feeling of the assembly on current political 
events. No assembly of American Congregation- 
alists in the height of the Civil War ever showed 
a livelier sense of the religious bearing of political 
questions than this assembly did with reference 
to the Russo-Turkish question. The name of Mr. 
Gladstone, by whomsoever uttered, provoked 
storms of cheering; and the curious fact was made 
wanifest that this great High Church theological 
statesman is confidently counted on by the lead- 
iung body of English Nonconformists as their 
natural leader in the work of disestablishing the 
Courch of England. A resolution in eulogy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘“‘ noble and courageous devotion 
to the canse of righteousness and freedom and 
xevuerous self-sacrifice and chivalrous spirit and 
of the influence he has exerted in eliciting so un- 
paralleled a manifestation of public opinion 
ugainst any attempt to lend the moral or material 
support of this nation to a despotism guilty of the 
crimes which have disgraced the Government of 
lurkey, aud which must discredit its allies,” was 
advocated by the most eminent men of the body, 
Messrs, Dale, Allon, Raleigh, Guinness Rogers, 
Newman Hall and Edward White, and adopted 


DECORATION. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


CANNOT deck thy grave, 
O brother mine, 

With violet or rose, 
Or trailing vine. 

Only my thoughts can go 
To the far West 

With wreaths of immortelle, 
In hero quest. 


But some sweet maid or wife 
May chance that way, 

And lay upon the turf 
A blossom-spray : 

And pass with backward glance 
And footstep slow, 

Koowing a brave young heart 
Doth rest below. 


And I in turn may find 
A lonely spot, 
And cover it with sweet 
Forget-me not; 
Saying, with tender thought, 
“ The soldier's grave 
Belongs to all who love 
The true and brave.” 








HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


By THE Rev. C. F. THWING. 

\ 7 ATURAL science, in the comprehensiveness 
+N and accuracy with which it is now taught, 
is a comparatively new study in our publie schools 
and colleges. Many a college graduate of fifteen 
or twenty years’ standing has no better knowledge 
of chemistry or botany than the lads who are now 
preparing for their entrance examinations at Har- 
vard. A large number, therefore, of those who 
are now teachers in public schools failed to re- 
ceive in their student-days that scientific training 
which qualifies them to instruct in the leading 
branches of natural science. Recent graduates, 
too, of our smaller colleges have, in many cases, 
been obliged to be content with a smattering of 
scientific knowledge. With the design, therefore, 
of providing instruction in natural science to 
teachers, summer schools were established. Two 
other classes of students, also, it was supposed, 
would be attracted to these schools. 
students of scientific tastes could thus either an- 
ticipate or supplement their regular college in- 
struction in science; and young women of scholarly 
attainments would, it was presumed, prefer to 
spend six weeks of summer performing experi- 
ments in a chemical laboratory to whiling away 
listless days in the mountains, 

These expectations have been more than justi- 
fied by the result. These three classes of students 
have been in constant attendance at the schools; 
and the increase each year in the number both of 
schools and of students indicates the usefulness 
of this new method of education. 

To our great naturalist, Agassiz, and to his as- 
sistants at Cambridge belongs the honor, so far 
as my investigations have extended, of establish- 
ing the first summer school of natural science. 
It was located at Penikese, a small island in Buz- 
zard’s Bay, about twenty-five miles east of New- 
port. The island was presented to Professor 
Agassiz by Mr. John Anderson, of New York, for 
the use of the school, together with an endow- 
ment fund of $50,000. The first session of the 
school was held in the summer of 1873. Instrue- 
tion was given in geology, physical geography, 
and, most of all, in zodlogy. Professor Agassiz 
lectured nearly every day; and his principal top- 
ics were the ‘‘ Glaciers,” *‘ Methods of Studying 
Natural History,” and ‘‘General Embryology.” 
He was assisted by several distinguished natural- 
ists, among whom were his son, Prof. Gibbs, Dr. 
Hagen and Prof. Packard. The number of stu- 
dents was limited to forty-three, seventeen of 
whom were women; and nearly all were teachers 
in the higher schools and professors in colleges, 
both East and West. It was the intention of its 
founders that the school should be as permanent 
an institution as the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology at Cambridge, with which it was closely 
associated in its government and scientific pur- 
poses and methods. But the period of its actual 
existence was limited to three summers. Between 


College 


children of the land, had virtually ceased to ex- 
ist. Of the causes that led to its abandonment 
this is not the place to speak. It is enough to say 
that in the fall of 1875 a discussion arose in a 
New York newspaper between Prof. Alexander 
Agassiz and Mr. Anderson regarding the school, 
which finally resulted in its dissolution. The 
island has recently been deeded back to Mr. An- 
derson; and, to the regret of every friend of scien- 
tifie education in this country as well as in many 
parts of Europe, the Anderson School at Penikese 
has become a matter of history. 

Next to Penikese, the oldest and the largest 
summer schools are those which Harvard provides 
for six weeks in July and August. Established in 
the summer of 1874 with the two departments of 
chemistry and botany, they have now grown to 
comprise the two additional departments of zo- 
ology and geology. The number of the students, 
too, in attendance has nearly doubled. The in- 
struction given in the different schools is of a 
character similar to that which the regular college 
student receives. It begins either with the rudi- 
ments or at whatever stage the learner is fitted to 
If the student wish, he can attend a 
school for several successive summers, beginning 
his work at that point where he laid it down at 
the close of the previous session. The instruction 


commence, 


in chemistry consists of lectures and of exercises 
and experiments in the laboratory. The lectures 
have primary reference to the work of the labora- 
tory, and the experiments are of that character 
which the student’s knowledge of the subject fits 
him to perform and understand. Connected with 
the course in chemistry is a course in qualitative 
analysis, which consists both of lectures upon the 
analyzing of acids, bases, and of substances of 
unknown composition, and of exercises in the 
laboratory. The course of study in botany, also, 
is composed of lectures and of laboratory work 
The earlier part of the course is intended to in- 
struct the student in morphology and the forms 
of classification; and the daily work in the labor- 
atory with the microscope is based upon the leet- 
ure of the previous day. The comprehensiveness 
of the instruction provided is indicated by the 
subjects of a few of the thirty lectures which are 
delivered by the University professor of botany: 
The Plan of the Flower; Ovules and Seeds; 
Fruits; Branching and Inflorescence; Historical 
Sketch of Vegetable Histology and Physiology; 
Physiology of the Leaf; Fertilization; Germina- 
tion. In cryptogamic botany, too, an extended 
course of study is provided. The structure and 
development of the principal orders of fungi and 
alge are studied; and the student has an opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the more common 
molds and blights. In both these courses of 
botanical study the large gardens, museums 
and collections of the University are avail- 
able to tle student; and frequent exeur- 
sions are made with the professors in which 
instruction is given in regard to collect- 
ing and preserving botanical specimens. The 
present is the first summer in which a course of 
study has been offered in zoédlogy. With the in- 
creasing interest in regard to the origin and forms 
of animal life, the need of such a course has be- 
come urgent. A comprehensive knowledge of 
what is to be known upon this subject the faith- 
ful student can gain by a summer’s work. As to 
the regular college student, the large collections 
of the museum of comparative zodlogy are open 
to his use, and fresh collections of living mate- 
rials, also, are made daily. Harvard’s summer 
school of geology has during the last two seasons 
been held at Cumberland Gap, where Virginia 
and Kentucky meet on the northern boundary of 
Tennessee. By the invitation of the Governor of 
Kentucky much of the work of the school was 
done in connection with the geological survey of 
that State. The instruction was given by Pro- 
fessor Shaler, aided by several assistants, among 
whom were Professor Safford, State Geologist of 
Tennessee, and, for one session, Professor Kerr, 
State Geologist of North Carolina. For the pres- 
ent summer, however, a new method of study is 





its first and second session he who had been its 
principal founder, and whose learning and enthn- 
siasm were its chief support, was struck down in 
the midst of his work. Within two years after 
the death of Agassiz the school, so rich in its 
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promise of usefulness to the teachers and to the 


adopted. <A fortnight is spent in Cambridge in 
introductory work and in daily excursions, In 
; the remaining four weeks an excursion is to be 
made through Western Massachusetts, the Cats- 
, kill and the Helderberg Mountains of New York. 
, Each of these districts contains umportant geo 
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logical phenomena. In each locality a central 
representative point is selected as headquarters, 
and excursions are made from it either on foot or 
by rail. An excellent opportunity is thus offered 
for obtaining a practical knowledge of the prin- 
cipal problems of geology. 

The student cannot with profit attend more 
than one of these four schools. The progress 
which he makes depends, as elsewhere, upon his 
previous training, his ability and his industry. 
But, in general, he is able to do as much work in 
a single subject in six weeks asthe average col- 
lege student accomplishes in it during the aca- 
demic year. For the attention which the college 
student is obliged to divide among several topics 
the summer student can center upon one. 

The wide usefulness of these schools is indi- 
cated by the different classes of students which 
are represented in them. Of the fifty-nine stu- 
dents of last summer nearly one-half were women. 
Nearly one-half the whole number were members 
of the school of botany, and two-thirds of these 
members were women. College professors or in- 
structors composed one-eighth of the entire num- 
ber; and more than one-half were engaged in 
teaching in the higher schools. The large pro- 
portion of the small remainder was made up of 
college students and of young ladies whose educa- 
tion was not yet complete. That Harvard’s sum- 
mer schools are serving not New England only is 
evidenced by the fact that nearly one-fourth of 
the students of the last summer resided in the 
West and about one-fifth in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

I have written to this length concerning Har- 
vard’s schools since they are the best representa- 
tives of this new system in education. But other 
schools of a similar character are also held this 
summer. Among them are Bowdoin’s School of 
Sciences, and a school of biology at Salem (Massa- 
chusetts), which is in charge of Professor Packard, 
of the Peabody Academy of Science. The pur- 
pose of Professor Packard’s school is, he writes: 
‘*To give to teachers and others some idea of the 
methods of study and of making original research 
in zodlogy and comparative anatomy particularly. 
Therefore laboratory work, dissecting and drawe 
ing are of the first importance, and dredging 
next.” To marine zodlogy especial attention is 
paid, as the advantages for dredging and shore 
collecting are exceptionally excellent. In case 
Professor Baird, the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner, establishes his summer headquarters at 
Salem, as is probable, the facilities for studying 
this department of zodlogy cannot be excelled. 

Although it is the primary: purpose of this ar- 
ticle to consider only those schools which are 
permanently located in the same place for suc- 
cessive summers, yet it would not be complete 
without reference to a school of another charac- 
ter, which is as unique in its conception as it is 
full of promise of instruction and enjoyment. 
Professor Comstock, of the geological department 
of Cornell University, has formed an ‘‘ aquatic 
summer school of natural history,” which in July 
and August is to make a tour of the great Lakes. 
Starting from Cleveland, in a steamer chartered 
for its use, it proceeds through Lakes Erie, Huron, 
and Superior, ‘‘ visiting all important bays and 
islands on the way, touching frequently for in- 
land excursions to the mines and other points of 
scientific interest,” and ascending many of the 
large rivers. The school embraces the three de- 
partments of geology, botany, and zodlogy. Its 
plan or scope is, in the words of the director: 
‘‘ Nature supplies the material, the instructors 
are to furnish enthusiasm and experience, the 
progress of the pupils will depend upon individual 
zeal and ability.” The school is not to contain 
more than one hundred members, many of whom 
are women. The length of the session will not 
vary much from thirty days, and the total ex- 
penses of berth, board, instruction and travel do 
not exceed the cost of a week’s journey to Cali- 
fornia. 

Of the future of summer schools it is easy to 
write with a considerable degree of probability. 
As the need for which they were formed, the 
instruction of teachers, is supplied by more ex- 
tended courses of scientific study in school and 
college, the number of the teachers attending 
them will decrease, but a far larger number of 
special students will be attracted to them. For 





most students the advantages thus presented of 
working up one subject of study under the best 
masters, without being compelled to scatter their 
attention upon several, has a very potent charm. 
Many college students, moreover, wearied with 
mathematics and philosophy, will find in these 
schools, through a complete change of the topics 
of study, as beneficial recreation as in absolute 
idleness. To young women, also, who are not 
content with the superficial education a boarding- 
school affords, and who cannot spend four years 
at Vassar or Smith, these schools will present 
excellent opportunities for acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the principal departments of science. 
The schools will, of course, take on different char- 
acters in different circumstances. In certain cases 
they will become peripatetic expeditions for mak- 
ing original geological or botanical investigations, 
or for gathering specimens. Two expeditions of 
students from Williams and from Princeton are 
in the West this summer engaged in work of this 
character. In other cases the schools will 
abandon their scientific character, and become 
schools of language, such as the school of French 
which is announced to be held at Amherst the 
present summer. But, in whatever directions they 
may grow, it is the belief of many friends of the 
higher education that the success which they have 
won in their brief past is the earnest of more use- 
ful, because more extended, work which they will 
do in future years. 





ONE IN CHRIST. 
A CHAPTER OF ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 
By H. R. G. 


MONG our neighbors last winter were a young 
married couple who had recently buried 
their only child. The poor mother, who felt—as 
every mother so smitten has felt—as if her afflic- 
tion were without parallel, turned to the great 
Burden-bearer and in him found rest. She was of 
a shrinking disposition, however, and for some 
time she refrained from ‘making any public pro- 
fession of her faith. In the spring there was an 
unusual degree of interest in the church which she 
attended and one of her friends proposed to her 
that they should together unite with the church 
at the May communion. After considerable 
hesitation she decided that she ought to do so. 

One day when her husband came home from his 
work she said to him, ‘‘I am thinking of going 
with Mrs. —— to meet the examining committee 
this evening, with reference to joining the church 
next month.” She had not expected to receive 
any encouragement from him, but had even feared 
that he might dislike the idea. He said nothing, 
however, and when she went out she had no 
means of judging what he thought of her action. 

Left alone, the husband tried to busy himself in 
carrying out the plans which he had laid for the 
evening, but he felt nervous, and the stillness of 
the house oppressed him. His thoughts kept 
wandering after his wife. In his heart he could 
not help approving her resolution, yet he keenly 
felt that it was taking her away from him. Finally 
he became so disturbed that he could no longer 
remain in the house. Taking his hat he set out 
for a walk, hoping the cool air and exercise would 
restore his calm. He hardly noticed which way 
he was walking, till suddenly he found himself 
on the street corner opposite the church. 

Instinctively he glanced toward the windows of 
the committee-room, and as the light from them 
met his eyes there shone into his soul an over- 
whelming sense of his own position. Inside the 
room was his wife, enjoying light and warmth 
and the kind counsel of wise friends; only a few 
feet away he stood in cold and darkness and 
loneliness. But all this was only a symbol to 
him, for he was thinking of the Saviour whom she 
had chosen, but he had rejected; of the narrow 
way which she had entered, but upon which he 
had refused to set his feet. He was separated 
from her, and as the years passed this separation 
would increase. He was shut out from her now; 
he would be shut out in the life to come. Between 
him and her there would be a great gulf fixed, 
which no one could cross. 

He paced up and down before the church, his 
feeling growing more and more intense until it 
amounted to absolute agony. Very clearly he 
saw the one way by which all further separation 


might be avoided. He knew and acknowledged 
to himself the duty which God was thus forcibly 
setting before him, but all the forces of his nature 
were in armed rebellion. The struggle was fierce 
and bitter. Every time he came in sight of the 
committee room windows he felt afresh that he 
was shut out, and he could not put away the 
reflection that when once the bridegroom had 
passed in, and the doors had been shut to, it 
would be forever too late for any to enter. 
‘““There shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Even while the sense of loneliness and utter 
desolation deepened, he saw one knocking at the 
door, and he heard the voice of one saying. ‘If 
any man open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with 
me.” Many a time he had seen and heard the 
same, but he had chosen to avert his eyes and 
close his ears; now he resolved to undo the door. 
The struggle was over. ‘‘O Galilean, thou hast 
conquered !” 

We have Bible warrant for believing that there 
was joy in heaven that night over a penitent sin- 
ner; and well we know that there was devoutest 
joy and thanksgiving in that wife’s heart when 
she learned from her husband’s lips that the step 
which she had dreaded and shrunk from taking 
so long had been the influence in 
winning him to Christ. 

When the first Sunday in May came, the two, 
separated no longer in any respect, but more per 
fectly and happily united than ever before, sat 
together at the communion table. 


crowning 





THE PRELUDE TO THE COUP PY ETA i 
By Rey. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 
rTN\HE key-note to the recent debate in the 

French Assembly, the consequences of which 
have been so unexpectedly serious, was given two 
years ago in a memorable three days’ discussion 
in the Italian Parliament, which was reported at 
the time in the Christian Union. The Conserva- 
tive Administration was sharply reproached with 
its timid policy of concession toward a clergy no- 
toriously and insolently hostile to the government. 
The attack of the opposition was bold and reso- 
lute; the answer of the ministers was apologetic 
for the past and full of promises of a more vigor- 
ous policy for the future. But the portentous 
thing about the whole debate was the fact that no 
solitary voice among all the deputies was lifted 
up except in condemnation of the clergy. On the 
issue of that debate, the old ministry went out 
and the present ministry came in with pledges 
which it is trying to carry out by means of the 
bill now pending for the suppression of abuses of 
office by the clergy, or by some vigorous acts in 
the administration of laws already existing. 

This Italian affair was not only antecedent and 
curiously similar to the late debate in the French 
Assembly, but it was really the remote cause of it. 
For it has given occasion to such an overflowing 
freshet of Ultramontane fanaticism and insolence 
in France, allying itself with all the enemies of 
the Republic, that not only the advanced Liber- 
als but even the cautious and moderate men rep- 
resented in the ministry of M. Simon felt that it 
was high time to resist. The organization of a 
complete system of politico-religious ‘‘ Catholic 
Clubs” ramifying through the country and direct- 
ed from the center; the hawking of petitions to 


‘the government for an act of war against a neigh- 


boring nation; the circulating and signing of a 
protest against a bill under discussion in a foreign 
parliament—all these were proceedings calculated 
to provoke the indignation and fears not only of 
all Liberals but of all intelligent patriots. But 
when great functionaries recognized and salaried 
by the State—the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France—entered publicly and officially 
into this line of operations, the case did not ad- 
mit of delay. What sort of talk, compromising 
the relations of France with its mearest ally, was 
growing common in bishops’ charges may be 
judged by a few words from a late rescript from 
the bishop of Nimes—one of those southern dio- 
ceses in which republicanism is most ardent, and 
Protestantism numbers nearly as many followers 
as Romanism. Monseigneur Besson, who has not 
yet recovered from the excitement of his recent 
elevation, declares that ‘‘ Italian unity is not yet 





achieved. The temporal power will be re-estab- 
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shall engulf armies and perhaps thrones; and then 
there will be a voice from one end of Europe to 
the other demanding, Give back Rome to its old 
masters. Rome belongs to the Pope and to God.” 
But even this bit of pulpit eloquence is surpassed 
by the circular of the Bishop of Nevers addressed 
to the mayors of his diocese, instructing them to 
do their best to ‘‘impress these same ideas upon 
the population, and to enter into concerted ar- 
rangements to give them effect in the councils of 
the government.” A sharp letter was promptly 
sent from Versailles to this bishop, recommending 
him to attend to his own business and let politics 
alone; but even the cautious M. Simon felt that 
something more must be done. 

It was with the full approval of the premier 
that the three groups of the Left proposed to 
bring up the question in the Assembly, in the 
form of a question to the government; and it was 
a good omen that the matter was put in charge, 
by the caucus, of so wise and moderate a Repub- 
lican as M. Leblond. The subject was assigned 
for Thursday, May 3. It was to be the grand op- 
portunity for Simon to strengthen himself in the 
good will of the great and growing Liberal major- 
ity of the Assembly. ; 

At the hour appointed the orator of the Left 
arose in a thronged and silent house to put the 
question: ‘‘ What measures the government were 
prepared to take for the repression of Ultramon- 
tane intrigues.” He began soberly with dis- 
avowals of any anti-church, anti-clerical or 
anti-Christian intention. He attacked not a 
religious party, but a political one, which was at 
war with public sentiment, and which seized every 
means to conquer back its lost influence. It was 
a party possessed of formidable means of influ- 
ence. In many towns it controls the primary 
schools; it has a strong hold on secondary educa- 
tion; it is founding universities for the higher 
education, and is thus manipulating the opinions 
of the young. In all the stages of this education 
it perverts history and calumniates modern civili- 
zation and national sentiment. From childhood 
upwards these youth are educated in the most 
pitiable fetishism, and trained to despise and hate 
the institutions of the country, and drilled for 
war against civil society. When the young 
man leaves school the Catholic Club takes up 
the work and carries it forward. This organized 
warfare against the State is needs repression by 
law. Just now the disease has taken on an acute 
type. Just as Europe was on the verge of war a 
few of the French bishops have given voice to 
most censurable expressions. 

The speaker went on to quote the words of the 
Bishop of Angers and other bishops, amounting 
to actual declaration of war against Italy. Such 
language, he said, was odious and criminal. 

Now, what has the government done? And 
what ought it todo? Letters of gentle admoni- 
tion are not enough. It is no time for persecu- 
tion; but it is high time for the application of the 
law. The higher the position of the offender the 
severer should be his punishment. 

The speaker took his seat amid thunderous 
cheering from the Left, and, after some unimpor- 
tant skirmishing, the Prime Minister rose to 
reply. 

The subject, he said, involved a great many 
delicate questions, and if the spirit of the govern- 
ment was only understood it would certainly meet 
with the approval of the House. The govern- 
ment would tolerate no attack on the Catholic 
Church. It would defend the liberty of con- 
science. It has a sincere respect for the Catholic 
religion. It deprecates religious dissensions. The 
Church never had more liberty in France than 
now. It has not so many rights over other peo- 
ple, but it has more rights for itself. So long as 
the clergy confine themselves to their spiritual 
duties they will have nothing to complain of; but 
when they intrude upon the sphere of the civil 
power they will encounter a fixed resolution that 
will neither break nor bend. The government 
has already suppressed the ‘‘Catholic commit- 
tees” as an illegal and dangerous combination 
compassing political ends under pretext of relig- 
ion. No future infringement will be permitted 
of the law forbidding the publication of Papal 
briefs in France without the sanction of the State. 
As for the petitions for the liberty of the Pope, 
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and as for such episcopal manifestoes as that of 


the Bishop of Nevers, they rest on a false assump- 
tion and a public imposture—to wit, on the story 
that the Pope is a prisoner in the Vatican. The 
government would see to it that every head, how- 
ever high, should be made to bow to the author- 
ity of the law. 

There were hesitating murmurs of applause 
from both sides of the house, and the premier 
began to draw breath more freely at the sound of 
voices here and there calling for the close of the 
debate. But all hopes of a quiet and easy settle- 
ment of the business were dashed when the fiery 
Gambetta rose on the left and demanded to be 
heard the next day. 

His speech was only the speech of his colleague, 
Leblond, set on fire and blazing with fervent 
heat. He had nothing to do with religion or 
theology, but only with a combination of ambi- 
tious politicians operating on the credulity of the 
peasants to drag the country towards monarchy 
and war. On every side the State is bombarded 
by political partisans under cover of religion. 
The Catholic committees gather up every con- 
ceivable influence and frame them into a batter- 
ing-ram with which to assault our citadel. Their 
leaders have taken refuge in the Upper House 
from whence they operate upon the government. 
That is the point from which the petitions em- 
anate which are in circulation still, despite all 
interdictions. The bishops, bound to the govern- 
ment by a special relation, hold language such 
that the government ought to strip itself of all 
responsibility for them as one would strip off a 
blazing garment. The encroachments of Jesuit- 
ism are frightfully rapid. Ten years ago we had 
aman who, strange to say, was both a Catholic 
and a patriot. But where is Archbishop Darboy 
now? 

A Voice; YOU'VE KILLED HIM ! 

The voice was that of Paul de Cassagnac, the 
notorious Bonapartist editor, bully and duellist. 
There was a scene, and both parties were called 
to order. Gambetta resumed : 

‘‘The defenders of the Gallican Church, if such 
there be, are silenced; the Concordat under which 
the Catholic Church exists at all by law in France 
is torn and trampled under foot in consequence 
of the Vatican Council. We must come back to 
the Concordat in its strictest execution.” 

At the end of the debate three different resolu- 
tions were proposed, of which that of the Left, 
demanding the rigorous repression of Ultramon- 
tane manifestations as dangerous to foreign and 
domestic peace, was accepted by the ministry. It 
was adopted by the huge majority of 361 to 121. 
And yet everyone said that evening, as they went 
home from the Chamber of Deputies, that the Simon 
ministry, that had apparently just been sustained 
by a majority of 240, was doomed. An old and 
shrewd French political ex-editor said, ‘“‘They may 
keep its head above water till after the municipal 
elections; possibly it may struggle along for two 
years; but it is morally dead already.” The cau- 
tious, prudent premier had tried a middle course 
where such a course was impossible. Men looked to 
see him succeeded in fact or in name by the more 
resolute spirits of that Liberal party which he had 
been understood to represent. But, presto! a 
shuffle and a shift, and the victory of the Left is 
followed by the success of their antagonists. 








THEODORE THOMAS. 


By Horatio C. Kina. 


HE name of Theodore Thomas is a household 
word. Some attempt has been made to sur- 
round his life with an air of romance: that he was 
born in obscurity, entered musical life as a negro 
minstrel, and sprang suddenly by his great genius 
to the conductor’s platform. On the contrary, 
there has been less of romance in his experience 
than is common to prominent artists. His life 
has been eminently practical and almost wholly 
molded by the single determination to elevate the 
standard of music in this country to the same 
plane as in the Old World. He would smile at all 
notions of romance or to learn that any one had 
erected for him a car of roses in which he is sup- 
posed to have ridden over velvety roads to his 
present position. 
His father was a skilled musician and the pains- 
taking instructor on the violin of the promising 





Theodore. At the early age of six the boy was 
engaged at concerts and regarded as a prodigy. 
About 1845, when Theodore was ten years old, 
the family removed to New York, and for several 
years thereafter he appeared in concerts in this 
vicinity and throughout the States. He became 
at length a member of the orchestra which con- 
stituted the nucleus of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society ; made concert tours with Jenny 
Lind, Grisi, Mario, Laborde, Piccolomini and 
Thalberg; became conductor of the German and 
Italian operas; subsequently, about 1856, organ- 
ized the Symphony Soirees with William Mason, 
Joseph Mosenthal, F. Bergner and the lamented 
Carl Bergman : these were succeeded by the more 
important Symphony Concerts, which in time 
eclipsed the Philharmonic in popularity as long 
before they had excelled it in musical excellence. 
The Summer Garden Concerts and annual tours 
through the country, his conducting for several 
years the Brooklyn Philharmonic and for two 
seasons the great festivals in Cincinnati and 
other recent musical work are familiar to the 
public and need not be recapitulated here. Add 
to this that meanwhile he has not neglected the 
important duty of marriage and isa good husband 
and father—and a fair summary of his career has 
been presented. 

It will be seen that Thomas’s life has been one 
of constant, unremitting work, and always pro- 
gressive. He has taken no steps backward. Those 
most intimate with his plans and motives know 
that he has not been actuated by a desire for self- 
aggrandizement. He has kept in advance of the 
public taste, often at the expense of his finances, 
even to the entire relinquishment of his private 
means received from other sources than his or- 
chestral performances. He has not courted pop- 
ular adulation by catering to what is styled the 
average (that is, a low) musical taste. His re- 
fusal of several important engagements where he 
could have received flattery and money in equally 
large measure attest this. From the outset of his 
manhood’s career he has kept steadily in view the 
highest excellence in music. While presenting 
more of the creations of Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and 
Schumann, than any of his cotemporaries, he has 
also traversed the rich fields of the more recent 
composers, and searching with a master hand for 
the choicest productions he has given to the pub- 
lic a rare and ever-changing bouquet from the 
conservatories of Wagner, Listz, Raff, Gade, 
Berlioz, Rubenstein, Brahms, Svensden, Saint- 
Saens, and many others. 

But up to the present time, as I have intimated, 
his reward has been that mainly of a good con- 
science. How far this will go in this country to- 
wards the support of himself and family when the 
time shall arrive when increasing age shall com- 
pel-him to lay aside the baton I need not specify. 
The time has come when the citizens of this me- 
tropolis should secure to Mr. Thomas a perma- 
nent abiding-place, in which he may carry out 
the great work begun by him over twenty years 
ago. 

We are disposed to prate loudly of New York 
as the musical center, and with some reason, and 
yet Boston has been far in advance of us for years 
in the possession of a Concert Hall, with an organ 
suitable for grand orchestral and choral per- 
formances; and already Cincinnati has the foun- 
dations laid of Springer Hall, which will surpass 
any public hall on the continent. New York can- 
not afford to delay longer in this matter. The 
recent organization of the Thomas Garden Con- 
cert Company (Limited) is the first step towards 
the consummation of this great object. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the project in 
these columns, but a brief recapitulation of the 
plans will not be uninteresting. They comprise 
the erection of an immense Hall on the site now 
occupied by the Hippodrome, bounded by Fourth 
and Madison avenues and Twenty-sixth and 
Twenty-seventh streets, which must always be a 
central and available location. The ground floor 
will be divided by public thoroughfares, faced by 
rows of shops, one hundred and thirty in num- 
ber, and of an average size of 15x25. The Music 
Hall and Garden will occupy the rest of the build- 
ing. The Garden, with its extensive glass dome, 
will be filled with flowers and tropical plants, At 





the opposite end of the structure, and separated 
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only by the platform for the orchestra and great 
organ, will be the audience-room. The orchestra, 
thus centrally located, will be heard to almost 
equal advantage in both the Hall and Garden. 
These will accommodate about ten thousand 
people. A smaller Concert Hall, and the usual 
waiting-rooms, etc., together with promenades, 
twenty-five feet in width, around the auditorium, 
are embraced in the plan. In every essential de- 
tail there seems to be no room for criticism. 

The cost is estimated at a half million. The 
capital stock is fixed at that sum, and is divided 
into shares of $25 each. The total annual ex- 
penses will not exceed $300,000, which can be 
met by 300 performances at each of which the 
small sum of only $1,000 would have to be earned. 
The company is limited—that is, when the stock 
is paid up the stockholder has no personal liabil- 
ity. The commissioners to open subscription 
books are Samuel 8. Sandford, Alfred H. Thorp 
(who is also the architect), Nahum Stetson, 3d, 
Andrew 8. Thorp, Frederick Wiebusch, Julius 
Hallgarten, and James P. Lowrey. Checks 
should be made payable to Mr. Hallgarten (the 
name is most appropriate) and sent to the office 
of Steinway & Sons, where the full designs may 
be seen. The law requires ten per cent. of the 
subscription to be paid in cash at the time of the 
subscription. When $250,000 are pledged the 
commissioners will call a meeting for the election 
of directors and perfection of the organization. 
Of this amount we are informed that $150,000 is 
already assured in large sums, and that smaller 
subscriptions are flowing in. Every citizen of 
even moderate means can aid in this matter. and 
it is not credible that there will be allowed to 
pass this opportunity to secure to New York the 
finest temple of music in the world. 





THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
THE CHRISTIAN PROVINCES. 


IVE hundred years ago no part of the world, 

save perhaps Italy alone, was more highly 
civilized than parts of the tract known geographi- 
cally as the Bulgarian Peninsula. The whole of 
this is not shown on our map,* but all atlases 
give its general boundaries, including Bosnia, 
Albania, Serbia, Bulgaria and some of their 
provincial subdivisions. For the purposes of the 
present paper these may all be grouped together 
as the Christian Provinces of European Turkey, 
for they are mainly inhabited by one race, the 
Slavs, and their history and sufferings have been 
in most respects the same. According to the best 
and latest authorities, the figures being based 
upon official returns and estimates, there are in 
Turkey, exclusive of Roumania, 10,673,700 Chris- 
tians and 2,200,000 Mohamedans. Of these last 
only 1,260,000 are Turks. This vast Christian ma- 
jority is made up of Bulgarians, Serbs or Servians, 
Albanians and Greeks. With the exception of the 
Bulgarians, who were a Tartar race on their first 
appearance in history, the inhabitants of these 
provinces are nearly all Slavonians, and even the 
Bulgarians are now included by adoption in the 
great Slavonic family. 

Ages ago, so long that history fails to record 
much more than the fact of its existence, the 
Assyrian kings ruled a mighty realm with Nine- 
veh as its capital, and the valleys of the Euphrates 
and Tigris as its most favored and cultivated ter- 
ritory. Whence its inhabitants came no one 
knows, and whither they went after the empire fell 
in pieces before the attacks of revolted provinces 
is largely a matter of conjecture. It is certain, 
however, that a warlike race overran Eastern 
Europe, some of its tribes pushing northward to 
the shores of the Arctic Sea and westward well 
into the territory now governed by Austria. 
This people, widely scattered as it is, retains its 
language and its national characteristics, and as 
the key to ancient Assyrian inscriptions was found 
through analogies in the Slavonic tongue it is 
surmised with good show of reason that Slavs 
and Assyrians are identical in origin. At any 
rate they are an Indo-European, or Aryan race, 
and their very name signifies ‘‘a word” or, more 
broadly rendered, ‘‘a race that speaks one tongue.” 
Their most ancient seat of empire within the 
reach of history seems to have been in the neigh- 
borhood of the Carpathian Mountains. Thence 
they crossed the Danube and overran the Penin- 
sula, but soon split into separate tribes. Their 
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recognized branches are now the Russians, the plicity and hardihood which should command the 


Illirico-Serbians and the Bulgarians. These can 
for the most part understand one another in spite 
of different local dialects. It is curious, in view 
of the vast though at present disunited Slav na- 
tionality, that its name has given to western na- 
tions the word ‘‘slave,” while that of its most 
conspicuous tribe, the Serbs, has given to the 
same nations the kindred term “‘ serf.” 

Trajan carried the Roman empire to its most 
eastern European limits ; but the conquered ter- 
ritory, ancient Dacia, now Roumania, was not 
long retained. The more western provinces were 
earlier subject to Roman rule, and were retained 
long enough to become nominally Christianized 
before the cross was carried into the borders of 
Persia as the religion of the State. 

Before this was accomplished, however, the 
division of the Roman power took place, and the 
line of Byzantine Emperors was well established. 
Under their sway the Greek or Eastern Church 
developed its differences from Rome, and its sub- 
jects became as completely Christianized as they 
are at the present day. 

With the decline of Byzantine power the Serbs 
began to enlarge their boundaries, and, after a 
succession of wars with their neighbors, reached 
the zenith of their power under Stephen Dushan 
(1336-56). He assumed the title of Tsar. During 
his reign he conquered nearly the whole of what 
is now known as European Turkey, and greatly 
improved the condition of all his subjects, giving 
them the laws and establishing the customs which 
have caused travelers to note the superiority of the 
Christian provinces over those which have been 
more immediately subjected to Moslem rule. By 
this time, however, the Turks were firmly in- 
trenched on European soil and were pushing their 
conquests in all directions. 

After the battle of Kassova, in 1389, when 
the Serbs were disastrously defeated, they were 
continually fighting their conquerors the Turks 
until their final subjugation by Sulieman the 
Magnificent in 1521. Then followed centuries 
of the most outrageous oppression. Families 
were exterminated, and 200,000 souls were car- 
ried away to slavery. The country was reduced 
almost to a wilderness; but the people re- 
tained, in a wonderful degree, their free spirit. 
Frequent revolts kept the Turkish governors 
in a constant state of trepidation. In 1805 a 
bold and able leader appeared in the person 
of Kara George, a peasant by birth, who, counte- 
nanced by Russia and France, waged war so suc- 
cessfully against the oppressor that in 1807 he was 
recognized as ruler of Serbia by the Sultan. After 
a treaty known as that of Bucharest, in 1812, the 
western powers withdrew their protectorate, and 
the Turks again overran the country. Another 
deliverer appeared, however, in the person of 
Milosh Obrenovitch, one of George’s old officers, 
who, after a series of successful campaigns, re- 
won recognition from the Sultan in 1817, and se- 
cured the practical independence of his country 
on condition of a small annual tribute to the 
Porte. This state of things endured until 1875, 
when the Herzegovinan war broke out. 

The history of Serbia finds in many respects a 
parallel in that of the other Christian provinces. 
In writing of them and of the Slavonic race Serbia 
naturally stands as a type, since she once ruled 
the whole region and is, all things considered, 
the most conspicuous and successful representa- 
tive of Pan-Slavism—a word which fifty years 
ago was the terror of Western Europe. 

We cannot undertake, within the limits at our 
command, to recount the history of the individual 
provinces. The recent atrocities in Bulgaria have 
been fully equalled in nearly all quarters of Chris- 
tian Turkey. One of the causes of the Herzego- 
vinan revolt of 1875 was the burning by the Turks 
of extensive forests along the Montenegrin fron- 
tier in order to render it more difficult for the 
warlike inhabitants of that gallant little state to 
visit vengeance upon outlying Turkish garrisons. 
This act, which is only a specimen of the Otto- 
man policy, reduced the inhabitants of a wide 
and fertile tract to absolute want, and added to 
the long oppressions of tax-gatherers and Pashas 
precipitated the revolt which has, under Provi- 
dence, grown into the present war. In reading 
the accounts of Turkish rule one actually becomes 
surfeited with horrors. Every means which heart- 
less ingenuity can suggest seems to have been 
employed to wring taxes from these people and 
reduce them to absolute vassalage. 

We cannot leave this part of our story without 
a word about Montenegro, which has for four 
centuries defied the Moslem power, and main- 
tained in its mountain fastnesses a Spartan sim- 





admiration of the world. Zeta, including modern 
Montenegro (the Black Mountain) was the choicest 
principality of Serbia. It held out against Mos- 
lem arms until 1478, when Scutari fell on the south 
and Ivan Tchernoievitch, the military hero of the 
time, determined to abandon the fertile plains of 
his domain and fall back upon Tsernagora, as 
Montenegro is called in the Slav dialect. Accord- 
ingly he took a printing-press with him into the 
mountains—remember,; this was within a genera- 
tion of Gutenberg’s time—and there he and his 
descendants have for centuries defied the whole 
strength of the Porte. In spite of its privations, 
the population increased from about 30,000 in 1600 
to something like 196,000 in 1865. Repeatedly has 
the Porte sent a hundred thousand men and more 
to the attack, only to see them routed and slaugh- 
tered by petty armies of 10,000 or 12,000 mountain- 
eers. In the years following 1860 the Turks 
under Omar Pasha succeeded after a stubborn 
resistance in worsting their opponents, but it was 
only when their whole military force was avail- 
able, and they had a general (not a Turk) of ex- 
ceptional ability. Within the last two years 
the Montenegrins have obtained modern arms, 
and in 1876, as of old, a few battalions of Monte- 
negrins repeatedly put to flight armies of 15,000 to 
20,000 Turks. When the armistice put an end to 
hostilities the Turkish armies had been reduced 
more than one-half by the casualties of the cam- 
paign. Among other proofs of their prowess, the 
Montenegrins captured 12,000 breech-loaders and 
1,500 horses. Surely such a nation as this deserves 
its freedom. The romance of its history and ex- 
ploits is surpassed by that of no other people on 
earth, and it is to be hoped that the present war 
will restore some of the rights which they have 
lost. 

But it is not Turkey alone that is to blame for 
the degradation and desolation of those provinces 
which have not been able like Montenegro to re- 
sist the might of the Sultan. Some of the secrets 
of English diplomacy have lately come to light 
through official reports and through correspond- 
ence which throw much of the blame on the 
British government. The Rev. W. Denton, an 
Englishman, and long a resident of the East, tells 
in his book on the Christians in Turkey of many 
passages in recent history which England might 
well wish to blot from the record. Among these 
one of the most notable occurred in 1860, when 
Prince Gortschakoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
addressed a circular to the European Powers call- 
ing their attention to the condition of the Chris- 
tian Provinces under the rule of the Porte, es- 
pecially of Bosnia, Herzegovina and Bulgaria. At 
this time Sir H. Bulwer was ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and on receipt of the circular, acting 
under instructions from the home government, he 
drew up a list of questions, with blank spaces for 
categorical answers, which he sent to cdnsuls 
throughout Turkey asking information respect- 
ing the condition of Christian subjects of the 
Porte. With this he sent a note containing 
a significant hint that the Government wished 
“to maintain the Ottoman Empire,” and pointing 
out the dire consequences which its disintegration 
would produce. It so happened that the ques- 
tions sent to one of the consuls were not accom- 
panied by the admonitory note, which, however, 
arrived after answers had been dispatched to 
Constantinople. The consternation of the consul 
seems to justify the assumption that British office- 
holders, like our own, are human. -At any rate, 
he wrote to headquarters endeavoring ‘‘ to supply 
the deficiencies” of his first letter, which it seems 
contained truthful reports of the atrocities which 
had fallen under his observation. From other 
sources, too, it is evident that it was until recently 
a tradition among British consular officers in Tur- 
key that if the favor of the home office was to be 
retained Ottoman misdeeds must be smoothed 
over or ignored in the interest of policy. 

Russia bas been accused of fomenting discord 
among the subjects of the Porte, and no doubt 
she has done so. But surely her disgrace is not 
so deep as that of a government which, in the in- 
terest of its bondholders and in fear of fancied 
danger to distant possessions, has been willing to 
cover up the fact that some of the bravest people 
that the earth ever saw have been for centuries 
subjected to the basest oppressions that fanat- 
icism can invent. If it had not been for England 
the Ottoman throne would not now have been 
west of the Bosphorus. Let us hope that this 
Christian nation will at last become ashamed of 
her alliance and endeavor to restore to these 
Christian provinces the rights of which she has 
been instrumental in depriving them. 
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The Sunday-School. 


THE PROMISE OF REVIVAL. 
June 10th.—Hosea xiv., 1-9. 

“O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is thine 
help.”"—HOskEa xiii., 9. 

A LL that we know of the prophet Hosea is 
L\ derived from the book which bears his 
pame. The pictures which he draws so forcibly 
apply to the interregnum which followed the 
death of Jeroboam II., and it is therefore believed 
that the career of Hosea was mainly subsequent 
to Jeroboam’s death, and that his ministry 
covered a period of about B. ¢. 782-723. The hy- 
pothetical explanation of the peculiar statement 
of chapter 1, verses 1-3, given by Dean Stanley 
throws no inconsiderable light upon the prophetic 
writings of Hosea. ‘‘In his own personal his- 
tory,” says the Dean, ‘‘he shared in the misery 
brought on his country by the profligacy of the 
age. In early youth he had been united in mar- 
riage with a woman who had fallen into the vices 
which surrounded her. He had loved her with a 
tender love ; she had borne to him two sons and a 
daughter ; she had then deserted him, wandered 
from her home, and fallen again into wild licen- 
tiousness, and been carried off asaslave. From 
this wretched state, with all the tenderness of his 
nature, he bought her, and gave her one more 
chance of recovery by living with him, though 
apart (Hos. i., 3; iii., 1). No one who has ob- 
served the manner in which individual experience 
often colors the general religious doctrine of a 
gifted teacher can be surprised at the close con- 
nection which exists between the life of Hosea 
and the mission to which he was called. In his 
own grief for his own great calamity—the greatest 
that can befall a tender human soul—he was 
taught to feel for the divine grief over the lost 
opportunities of the nation once so full of hope. 
But in his own love, no less, he was taught tc see, 
first of any of the prophets of the Old Dispensa- 
tion, the power of the forgiving love of Go4.” 

Assuming the truth of this explanation, this 
fourteenth chapter of Hosea may fairly be re- 
garded as one of the most significant and beauti- 
ful expositions of Divine love afforded by any of 
the Minor Prophets. Taking it verse by verse, 
let us glance at the direct spiritual lessons which 
it has for us. 

Verse 1. The ery of God to the soul is the ery of 
deserted love to the deserter. Return unto thy 
lover and thy husband, for thy sorrow, thy shame, 
thy disgrace are the result of thine own wandering 
and iniquity. The memory of the prodigal’s 
home is the invitation of the father’s love to the 
wanderer to return from the rags and the wretch- 
edness of the swineherd’s occupation in the far 
country to the fullness of the blessing of the fa- 
ther’s home. 

Verse 2. What shall we take wherewith to ap- 
pease our offended God? What offering, what 
sacrifice, what entreaty? Nothing but words; 
the words that the mouth speaks out of the abun- 
dance of the heart; the words that confess in- 
iquity and ask the Saviour to take it away be- 
cause it is very great ; the words that appeal tothe 
grace of God because he is gracious and we are 
needy; words like those with which David re- 
turned from his sin (Psalm li.) and the prodigal 
from his wanderings (Luke xv., 21). Then, when 
our iniquity is pardoned and the grace of our God 
has been received, we shall be prepared to bring 
to our Father the offering of grateful hearts, the 
first-fruits of our gratitude, the ‘‘calves of our 
lips.” . 

Verse 3. The way of this experience of simple 
trust in Divine mercy is the way which leads us 
to know that all other trust is in vain. This truth 
is symbolically illustrated by the history of Is- 
rael. Assyria shall not save; our hope is not in 
the might of any man. We will not ride upon 
horses ; it is not by our own prowess that we are 
to secure our own deliverance. Neither will we 
say any more to the work of our hands, ** Ye are 
our gods”; the religion that springs from the 
earth is ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” and fails in the 
hour of need. When father and mother have 
forsaken us, when all earthly help and hope have 
failed us, or when we have learned, without wait- 
ing for the teaching of a bitter experience, that 
earthly hope and help are insufficient, then God 
proves himself our Father and our Mother. It is 
eonséious need that finds Divine help (Psalm 
xxvii. 10; Ixviii. 5). 

Verses 4-8 contain the Father's answer to the 
ery of his sinful and sorrowing child. 

**] will heal their backsliding.” Christ fulfills 





in himself the directi®m which he gave to his 
disciples, and pardons though we come to him 
seventy times seven for forgiveness. 

‘*T will love him freely.” While we were yet 
dead in trespasses and sins he loved (Ephesians 
ii., 4, 5.) because he is love. Herein is love, not 
that we first loved him but that he loved us. 
(1 John iv., 10.) 

‘* Mine anger is turned away from him.” Itisa 
false, a dishonoring and a heathenish theology 
which teaches that the soul has to placate the 
wrath of an angry God. Heis not to be appeased. 
His wrath 7s turned away. He who does not 
willingly grieve or affiict the children of men de- 
lights to pardon and to heal. 

Verses 5-8 contain the inheritance of the Lord’s 
children. 

‘“*T will be as the dew unto Israel.” The grace 
of God comes like the dew because it comes si- 
lently, softly, gently : because it comes with re- 
freshing and life-giving power, and because it 
comes most usually to the soul in its night. (Deut. 
xxxii., 2; Isaiah Iviii., 11; Hosea vi., 3.) 

‘He shall grow as the lily;” with a speedy 
growth and with a beautiful growth. It is our 
own fault if. the growth of grace in us is not 
rapid and does not make us beautiful with the 
beauty of the Lord. 

‘“*He shall strike forth his roots as Lebanon.” 
Speedy growths are generally insecure, but the 
growth of grace isa growth of strength. There 
isno manifestgtion of natural power greater than 
that of the growth of vegetation. The mechanical 
force put forth by the sap of an acre of forest 
trees is well-nigh absolutely inealeulable. 

‘* His branches shall spread, his smell 
shall be as Lebanon.” The Christian's growth is 
one not only of beauty and of strength but one of 
beneficence to others. He is a protection, he isa 
delight. His unconscious influence, like the fra- 
grance of grapes in early fall, is greater than that 
which he consciously puts forth. They that have 
dwelt under his influence desire to return to it. 
He is to shine like a light. The lily of the valley, 
the cedar of Lebanon, the olive of the vineyard, 
the fig-tree and the grape-vine, these are the sym- 
bols which God employs to indicate what the 
Christian should be, what, indeed, he really is if 
the growth that is in him is a growth of true divine 
grace. 

‘*Epbraim shall say from me is thy 
fruit found.” Growth in grace shall bring with it 
assurance of faith. The Christian knows in whom 
he has trusted. He fears neither the future, the 
present, nor the past (Isaiah xiv., 3). But this is 
not a self-assurance. His fruit is in God. He 
is not sure that nothing can separate God from 
his love, but he is sure that “ neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other created thing shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Romans viii., 38, 39). 
He has small faith in the perseverance of the 
saints; he has implicit faith in the perseverance 
of God. 

Verse 9. To know God, his law, his love is the 
highest wisdom. To be ignorant of God, his law, 
his love, is the supremest ignorance. All science 
is the growth of knowledge in the divine law. All 
piety is the growth of knowledge in the divine love. 
True wisdom is the wisdom not of abstract phil- 
osophy, but of practical obedience—the wisdom 
that walks in the ways of righteousness. The 
man that obeys the laws of nature, not the one 
who merely knows them, serves either others or 
himself. But those that transgress God's ways fall 
even in their knowledge. The true wisdom is not 
that of theology, but that of the life. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





MAKE IT PLAIN. 
It is a mistake to suppose that our scholars do not 
wish to be Christians. Most children of Christian 
parents hope to be Christians some time—would hke 
to be now, but the way appears difficult. We should, 
like Hosea, take it for granted that they wish to be 
Christians ; to live Christian lives. Any exceptions to 
this rule may be easily discovered. Our work, like 
Hosea’s, 1s to make the approach to Christ as simple 
and plain as it can be made. Do not be afraid of sim- 
plicity. The prophet tells the Jews the very words 
they were to use in coming to the Lord. A boy came 
to me the other day—he had been six years in the 
Sunday school—who had no idea of the practical 
meaning of salvation, faith, repentance, the new 
birth, justification, remission, etc. The Bible was a 
sealed book to him. He saw the saving love of the 
Saviour, but knew not how to come into contact 
withit. Are you sure your scholars understand the 
way? Make it plain. 





Hooks aud Authors. 


ARCTIC RESEARCHES. '} 

These latest reports of explorations of the 
Aretie region will be read with great interest. 
That the ‘‘ Tegethoff” failed to discover land at 
the North Pole was no particular disappointment 
to a world which has become accustomed to the 
stories which other explorers have told of the ob- 
stacles which they have encountered in the ice- 
bound regions of the North. The story of Lieu- 
tenant Payer is not so thrilling as that of some 
other explorers who have drawn upon their im- 
agination as well as their stock of facts, but it is 
fully as interesting as any of these, and consider- 
ably more satisfactory. Imagination is beyond 
compare for throwing a halo around scenes which 
are already familiar, and which personal associa- 
tion and human endeavor have combined to make 
more interesting than any mere expanses of earth 
and stone; but when the locality in which we are 
interested is as far away as the Frigid Zone and 
as unknown, almost, as Utopia, facts are more in- 
teresting than fiction. No possible fault can be 
found with Lieutenant Payer's story of the expe- 
dition on the ground of lack of detail. He is 
as faithful to the record of every day as if he had 
been keeping a log-book for some very exacting 
ship owner, and bad determined to omit nothing. 
He does more than this, however ; he informs us 
of many necessities of the explorer of which we 
have never learned from any other writer, and he 
frequently exhibits a forgetfulness of himself and a 
solicitude for the welfare of his men which is 
always gratifying to the public in the case of an 
officer in charge of soldiers or sailors. 

A valuable feature of the book is the great 
quantity of illustrative matter, and the evident 
integrity of these pictures. As they seem to be 
true to the land and its peculiarities, it is unnec- 
essary to say that but few of them are picturesque, 
but information is of more consequence than 
amusement in departments of art so peculiar as 
this. 

It is impossible to close the book without a 
mental tribute of honor to the brave fellows who, 
in peril, sickness, danger and isolation that would 
have discouraged any men who worked merely 
for the money that was to be paid to them, en- 
dured everything rather than to sacrifice that 
patriotic feeling and esprit du corps which seems 
peculiar to sailor and soldier. It was only upon 
the unavoidable loss of the ship that Lieutenant 
Payer wrote : ‘‘ We could now return with honor.” 
No one can read the book, no matter how much 
of the mere detail they “skip,” without recogniz- 
ing the existence of this spirit which raises man 
above himself. But this is by no means the only 
attraction of the work, as the reader will discover 
for himself. 








THE AMERICAN. 

In his latest novel? Mr. James has given us a 
work which is in many respects the ablest which 
has ever come from his pen. A book of finer finish 
it is almost useless to hope for from any author 
whatever. The writer avoids, on the one hand, 
that servitude to his plot which is a prominent 
fault of most writers of fiction, while on the other 
hand he is innocent of that propensity for pad 
ding which is a common though inexcusable vice 
of novel writers. It would be hard to find a page 
which the reader could exclude on the ground 
that it merely fills apace. This feature of excel- 
lence is partly owing to the fact that the plot is 
not one for whose denouement the reader is ex- 
cited to impatience ; it is not until the last half of 
the book that the author allows us to imagine 
that anything unusual is to be expected, and even 
when a mystery is hinted at the hint is conveyed 
in a manner so undramatic that nothing strange 
is anticipated. The interest of the story is main- 
tained, too, by the fact that all the scenes are laid 
in French society and all but one of the leading 
characters are French people. It would be hard 
to characterize in terms low ~nough the sketches 
of French society which stay-at-home Americans 
have received from native and foreign romancers : 
a French author has within a few months declared 
that French novelists are always from the middle 
and lower classes, and know nothing whatever of 
the society which they pretend to treat, and the 





1 New Lands Within the Arctic Circle. Narrative of the Dis- 
coveries of the Austrian sbip ** Tegethoff”’ in the years 1872- 
1874. By Julius Payer, one of the Commanders of the Expe- 
dition. With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by the author. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


2 The American. By Henry James, Jr. J. R. Osgood & Co. 


« Boston. $2.00. 
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information is very gratifying to those who have 
been reluctant to believe that France could be the 
dreary compound of vice, frivolity and sentimen- 
talism which French novelists have let us imply 
itis. Mr. James introduces us to a family of the 
old nobility, and by avoiding a single pen-stroke 
which can seem that of the caricaturist or the 
toady convinces us of the integrity of his pictures. 
We cannot say that the pictures are particularly 
pleasing ; noble birth canuot save any lazy family 
trom being uninteresting excepting as lay figures, 
but even a lay figure will attract attention when 
well dressed, and the art of dressing and decorat- 
ing is one which Mr. James has mastered in a 
manner which proves very gratifying to the 
reader. Buc people who, like the Bellegarde 
family of Mr. James’s story, are bloodless except- 
ing when they betray the presence of bad blood 
which is acquired rather than inherited are hardly 
interesting enough to justify quite so much atten- 
tion as Mr. James bestows upon them ; they re- 
mind one very much of the paroquets, monkeys 
and dwarfs which some artists are so fond of paint- 
ing, and which exasperate the beholder in propor- 
tion to the perfection of the artist’s technique. 

The only real blunders which Mr. James has 
committed in his character-drawing are all col- 
lected in his portraitures of the hero, who is a 
young and successful Californian, with plenty of 
money and temporary leisure. Persons who have 
learned of Mr. James through his writings need 
not be told that this is by no means a character 
with which the author would naturally be :amil- 
iar, or to which he could be attracted ; but noth- 
ing but a perusal of the book can enable any one 
to imagine the helplessness of the writer in the 
presence of a being whom he does not understand. 
A more impossible being does not exist anywhere 
in written fiction ; and in the romancer’s pages, as 
well as everywhere else in the world, the impos- 
sible makes sad havoc with whatever one at- 
tempts to combine with it. Developments of 
character which in the same person merely ap- 
pear antagonistic are often the most valuable 
material of the novelist ; but the really incongru- 
ous and impossible always mar instead of make a 
story. Without wishing to insult Mr. James by 
the comparison, we would say that he seems to 
have constructed his Californian out of as mis- 
taken an imagination as the writer of dime nov- 
els ever did; and though he mercifully endows 
him with some qualities of the existence of which 
the dime novelist never dreams, he still makes of 
him such an unnatural creature that a bad mem- 
ory is the most desirable qualification of the read- 
er who would fully enjoy the latter and better 
half of the story. To the treatment of the re- 
maining characters no exception can be taken, 
unless we except the depraved and mischief-mak- 
ing French girl, who was not at all necessary to a 
story with the motive which ‘‘The American” 
follows. 

Of the motive itself, if the book really has any 
motive beyond that of comparing occasional and 
unrepresentative American traits with those of an 
older society, not much can be said in praise. The 
author seems to have started with the intention 
of contrasting culture with rudeness, but, discov- 
ering that he had unconsciously invested the butt 
of the story with a great deal of character, and 
character which implies a quality of culture which 
is worth a thousand times as much as any which 
is only of manners and taste, he changes in a 
manner which escapes wholeheartedness so com- 
pletely that the book itself escapes being the 
grand success which it might have been. He 
then invests one of his aristocrats with enough of 
manliness to lose his life—in a quarrel at the bot- 
tom of which is an unchaste woman! There is 
nothing unnatural about this to anyone who 
knows the habit of thought of a large body of 
rich, intelligent young Frenchmen, but it is rather 
hard upon French character that this should be 
the nearest approach to a positive virtue in the 
book. 

The ends highly classical and pagan. Virtue 
is beaten ; vice is triumphant, and the most cult- 
ured of readers will lay down the book with 
wonder not unm:'ed with indignation that so 
much faultless writing should have been done for 
such a feeble purpose. Art may allow such de- 
viations from the fixed order of things, but in 
the end art and not the reader must be the prin- 
cipal sufferer by its own fault. 

ANOTHER THRUST AT RELIGION. 

Mr. Conway has long been known as an admirer 
of that section of English scientists who have 
pushed the probabilities of science to their ex- 
treme limits. Many of his own expressions have 
been welcomed §as,"assistants |ingthe hard labor of 





inducing mankind to believe that God cannot be 
annihilated by any one or any combination of his 
own creations ; others have seemed unworthy of 
trust because of their writer’s evident inclination 
to free himself and his co-believers from the many 
restraints which exist even in the free airof Chris- 
tian liberty. In this new book,'! where are col- 
lected many of Mr. Conway’s opinions, both the 
scntiments which we have indicated as having 
been manifested toward him are incited to new 
effort. Forthe book is a combination of noble 
aspirations and ignoble struggles; it is full of 
beautiful thoughts which the Christian need not 
fear to adopt and nurture, yet mingled with these 
is that rebellion against all semblances of author 
ity which naturally excites the 
every one who reads the 
the restive spirits he has known, and the 
specious pleas by which they have deluded 
themselves until their delusion has worked them 
harm in the eyes of the liberal as well as the 
heterodox. It is not impossible that there are 
men who live on a plane so much higher than 
that of the world at large that they find minor 
moral restraints unnecessary ; it 7s impossible that 
such men should impose glittering generalities 
upon the mass of mankind without sooner or later 
being exposed as impracticable enthusiasts. The 
habit of scientists to treat all men but themselves 
as enthusiasts and sentimentalists is not a new 
one in the history of professed teachers of truth, 
but the world is shrewd and observing enough to 
understand about science what the scientists 
claim to know about religion : that the absence of 
one link ruins a chain, and that there are too 
many wissing links in the chain of science to be 
replaced, even temporarily, by any amount of 
high-toned eloquence. . 

We advise, however, the fearless reading of Mr. 
Conway’s book. A fellow feeling makes us won- 
drous kind, and by his blunders as well as his suc- 
cesses the author demands our sympathy. His 
system is as incomplete and illogical as that of the 
weakest church in existence, yet his criticisms are 
frequently able, and never dangerous to true faith 
in God and his teachings. Christians who are 
frightened by books like this should, to use the 
expression of an older day, ‘‘examine their evi 
dences,” for a faith which is shaken by such at- 
tacks as this may be doubted as having ever been 
grounded at all. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Motteau’s ‘‘ Petites Causeries”’ is the newest of the 
French boeks for beginners; its distinctive merits 
consist of practical sentences for exercises and a 
number of attractive pictures. (D. Appleton & Co., 
mM. 2 

We have too long delayed mention of the new edi- 
tion of Darwin’s ** Fertilization of Orchids by Insects,”’ 
an edition which to the present generation of scien- 
tific readers will be the only one available, the other 
having long ago disappeared from the market. The 
present work contains a large amount of new matter, 
and the arrangement of the evidence is of that pains- 
taking, thorough order which is conceded to Darwin 
even by his most determined opponents. (Appleton 
& Co., N. Y.) 

The subjects of the third series of Mr. Froude’s 
“Short Studies on Great Subjects” are so diverse in 
nature as to suggest the probable table of contents to 
a collection of Mr. Gladstone’s papers. ‘‘ Sea Studies,”’ 
“The Revival of Romanism,”’ “ Leaves from a South 
African Journal,” “ Lucian,’ and ‘‘The Uses of a 
Landed Gentry” are among the titles of these essays, 
while the author’s style, as in his other books, is al- 
ways strong but never heavy. (Scribner & Co., N. Y. 
$2.50). 

The * Vest-Pocket Series’? has contained no books 
better worth buying and reading than those which 
have contained some of Emerson’s essays, and we are 
glad to see two additional volumes drawn from the 
same source. One of them contains the essays on 
Books, Art and Eloquence, and the other contains 
those on Success, Greatness and Immortality. We 
hope a multitude of summer travelers will have char- 
acter enough to put a volume or two of these essays 
amongst the novels in their satchels, and that they 
will not always lack the inclination or the courage to 
look into them. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston; 50 cents 
each.) 

Mr. Appleton’s ‘“‘Syrian Sunshine” is a book re- 
sembling somewhat his *‘ Nile Journal,”’ which proved 
so enjoyable a surprise in what was long deemed a 
worn-out literary field. The newer book is, however, 
rather soberer in tone than its predecessor, and con- 
tains considerable moralizing of a quality which 
Egypt never seems to suggest to any one, yet which 
no one but Mark Twain ever escaped in the Holy 
Land. Readers of the ‘“‘ Nile Journal,” excepting 
those who are very young and sentimental, may buy 
“Syrian Sunshine’’ without fear of disappointment, 
(Roberts Bros., Boston ; $1.) 
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1 [dole and Ideals. With an Essay on Christianity. By Mon- 
aS Daniel Conway, M.A. Henry Hoit & Co., New York. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS.'! 

Schumann was to his musical period what 
Wagner is to this. He was regarded as an in- 
novator, an inventor of new forms, and an over- 
thrower of the established rules. His music was 
regarded as novel and fantastic. His treatment 
of musical themes was bold and original. He 
drew down upon himself the unsparing criticism 
of his cotemporaries because he dared to turn 
aside from the methods of Haydn and Mozart 
which he first imitated and establish a school 
of his own, marked by his own somewhat eccen- 
tric individuality. His style and his life were 
eccentric. He lamed his finger in an effort to carry 
out his own idea as to the proper method of finger 
ing, and he died in a mad-house at the close of a 
most brilliant musical career during which he was 
less appreciated than by the present generation. 

To promulgate and promote his peculiar ideas 
he established in Leipsic a noted musical journal— 

‘Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik.” Some of the re- 
markable essays presented in this volume, which 
sce like prophecies, appeared first in this journal. 
Others were contributions to prominent musical 
periodicals, and all present a picture of the day 
in musical matters of absorbing interest. Schu- 
mnann’s essays, like his compositions, are intensely 
original, and exhibit a marked individuality. In 
the latter, as in the former, the reader constantly 
stumbles against some striking idea that arrests 
the attention and gratifies the mind. 

Madame Ritter has contributed much to the 
musical literature of our country. She is a most 
worthy help-mate of Prof. F. L. Ritter, of Vassar 
College, who stands in the first rank of Ameriean 
composers and instructors. Her essay, ‘‘ Woman 
asa Musician,” an art-historical study, is an ad- 
mirable exposition of what woman has done in 
the musical field. And this present translation is 
arich feast to music lovers. The brief sketch of 
Schumann which precedes the essays and the 
photograph of Schumann enhance the value of 
the book, which should be in every library. 

NOTES. 

R. M. Washburn, Publisher, Chicago, has lately 
issued a very useful volume, entitled, ‘‘ The People’s 
Condensed Library. A Compendium of Universal 
Knowledge, Historical, Scientific, Mechanical and 
Statistical, comprising many things not generally 
known, which have been compiled and arranged by 
the publisher. The aim has been to “sift from the 
great mass of information, statistics, historical and 


descriptive articles in contemporary and newspaper 


literature, only those matters of general interest and 
every day usefulness, condensed into space the most 
convenient for a hasty moment’s reference and yet 
retaining asufficiency of details to reward the leisurely 
perusal of the book with interest, amusement and 
instruction.’ It is substantially bound in sheep, and 
has over 600 pages and several engravings. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, have lately pub- 
lished a valuable contribution to musical literature 
entitled ‘‘A Manual of Musical Theory, by the distin- 
guished German instructor, Professor Carl Friedrick 
Weitzman. Itis a concise, comprehensive and prac 
tical text book on the science of music, and is prepared 
and edited, with the approval and permission of the 
author, by his pupil FE. M. Bowman, a well-known 
musican and musical critic of this city. The work is 
divided into four parts comprising forty chapters in 
all. Part I. iselementary, part II. treats of Harmony, 
part ITI. of simple counterpoint, and part IV. of 
composition. It isa text book of great value; com- 
prehensive and clear in every detail. It tells how 
things are to be done and is profuse with musical 
illustrations. Very few musicians know anything of 
the rules of harmony and composition. The progres- 
sions of the average church organist are as crude and 
bungling as the first steps of an infant. There is not 
one in fifty who can play a common psalm tune cor- 
rectly with out the closest adherence to the music. 
In truth, musical education in this country is usually 
superficial, and we most gladly welcome a work of 
this thorough character, and commend it heartily to 
all who want to learn as well as to those also who 
think (as their hearers do not) that they have nothing 
else to acquire. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The recevpt of all new vublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooma of this paper will be acknowledged tm tta ear subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in thie respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.| 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Alcott, A. B., ‘Table Talk.’ nae al sgiomie weal Roberta. $180 
Apple ton, T. 8.,“ Syrian Beasniiss: Fi svisrad 

DA. «« n0n40 enn tgddcdabcishtavesetneasasscoceéueeal Lip incott. 17 


3 


‘ 
* Burning of thee onvent.’ cane pameee 90d. 100 
Burroughs, John, * Winter Ea alg .-Hurd& Houg n. 1 
Eme rsON, kK. W., * Success, Greatness, ‘a? sacle Seana 0 BRO0d. » 
” * Books, Art, pS eer SO 


Earle, Rev. A. B.. D. ™ Tne Title Examine 4.” . J. H. Earle. » 






Faris, Kev. W. M The Children of Light .. Roberts. 1 0 
Knox, Miss A. W ya Teacher's Manual. ”. 8.8. Union. 
McClure, J. B.,** Moody’s Anecdotes.”’ Rhodes & MeCiure. 
Moody, D. i..'* ‘Talks « yn Temperance.’ Nat. Temp. Pub. Soc. 
Pancoast, & M D., “ Blue and Ked L ight .. Stoddart & Co. 
Wister, ice Family DO. cccccccccscccnsvces Lippincott. 1 25 


1 Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms. By Robert 
Schumann. Translated, edited and annotated by ene, 
Raymond Ritter. New York: Edward Schuberth & 
Union,Square 
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Vor. XV., No. 29. 








Religions Metws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 











THE CHURCHES. 
The Congregational anniversaries are held in Bos- 
ton this week. 


A new Swedenborgian Church has just been or- 
ganized in Savannah, Georgia. Rey. A. O. Brickman 
commenced his ministry there March lith. A New 
Church Society was formally organized April 8th, and 
eight adults and nine children have been baptized 
and received into the church. The whole number of 
members of the society is now twenty-six. 

Brooklyn had fine weather on Wednesday for the 
children’s Anniversary Day parade. The streets 
through which the processions passed were gaily 
decorated with flags, as was also the City Hall, and 
almost every one who owned a bit of bunting hung 
it out in honor of the fifty-thousand orthodox little 
ones composing the army. Some denominations took 
part this year which have heretofore kept aloof 
and next year it is thought there will be further ac- 
cessions. 


The Episcopalian Church in this vicinity is moving 
vigorously to promote free pews. The second annual 
meeting of the ‘‘ Free Church Association’ was held 
last week in the free chapel of Holy Trinity. Dr. 
Henry C. Potter, in an introductory sermon, advo- 
cated the Free Church movement, but opposed undue 
haste in breaking up the pew system. The report 
showed that in those churches in which free-will 
offerings had been substituted for pew rents in the 
country districts of Pennsylvania a net gain per sit- 
ting had been made financially of nearly fifty per 
cent. 


We are informed upon good authority that the 
statement in the Christian Union of last week that 
the Dr. Gregg who has been elected Bishop of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church for Great Britain was the 
Rev. Tresham D. Gregg, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
was anerror. It is the Rev. Thomas Huband Gregg, 
M.D., D.D., one of the leading Low Church clergy- 
men of Great Britain, and for many years a vicar of 
East Harborne, Birmingham. His evangelical and 
temperance tracts have had a large circulation for 
many years through the Religious Tract Society, and 
his ‘Essay on Disestablishment,’’ prefaced by John 
Bright, is said to be one of the most effective papers 
published on that subject. 


It is now pretty clear that the Burials bill in Eng- 
land will come to nothing. Earl Granville’s amend- 
ment, providing, in effect, that the funeral in any 
churchyard in which the deceased had a right of 
interment may be conducted with such Christian and 
ordinary religious observances as to the friends may 
seem fit, has been Jost in the House of Lords by a vote 
of 141 to 102. As the provision allowing for a burial 
without any service, introduced under the absurd 
impression that it would give satisfaction to Dissent- 
ers, has only aroused their indignation, it may be 
pretty confidently prophesied that whatever becomes 
of the bill in its present shape in the House of Lords, 
it will never get through the House of Commons. 


Funds are still regularly supplied for the Glasgow 
free breakfast to the poor. Fora long time past the 
average attendance has been 2,100. About twelve 
ladies spend from two to three hours each Saturday 
in cutting up five dozen two-pound loaves and pre- 
paring more than 2,000 neat packages of ham and 
bread, or bread and cheese, etc. Nearly one hundred 
workers attend the breakfast to distribute the food. 
A considerable number of the guests are from the 
model lodging-houses, not a few of them are tramps 
passing through the city on their way to different 
parts of the kingdom. As the Gospel is faithfully 
preached after breakfast, these wanderers have at 
least this one opportunity of hearing the truth pressed 
on their attention. A Sunday dinner for one thou- 
sand children is also paid for out of the same fund. 





A parish of 38,000 is certainly not one of insignificant 
size. When the 38,000 are made up of vagrants and 
criminals it surely appeals with special power to the 
sympathies of those who believe in the Christ that 
came to give redemption to sinners and deliverance 
to the captive. This is the parish of Rev. J. P. Betker, 
who has been laboring now since January Ist, 1876, in 
the Tombs, without any other support than such as 
he derives from the unorganized aid of Christian 
gentlemen. Prior to that time he had been conduct- 
ing this work supported by the City Mission and 
Tract Society, which was obliged to withdraw from 
the field for want of funds. He is the only undenom- 
inational Evangelical Protestant clergyman at work 
in this parish. Our attention has been called both to 
his ministry and to his need of a more generous sup- 
port, and we have received, in reply to a question 
addressed to Dr. Howard Crosby, who is one of the 
committee who supervised the work, the following 
letter: ‘‘Mr. Betker is a faithful and good worker, 
admirably adapted to his work at the Tombs. I have 
known him for a dozen years. Our committee has 


superintended his present work and been satisfied.” 
An endorsement from such an endorser is all that 
could be asked. We cordially commend Mr. Betker 
and his work to the consideration of our readers. 

Manchester, Iowa, is passing through one of those 
revivals of temperance which are cropping out in so 
remarkable a manner among consumers, moderate 
and immoderate, of intoxicating liquors. Among the 
by-laws of this association, which calls itself ‘‘ The 
Mutual Benefit Society,’ we find the following: 

“The President shall appoint at the first regular meeting 
a committee of five members, whose duty it shall be to ad- 
vise and counsel with any member of this Society who shall 
break his pledge, and report such violation at each meeting 
of the Society. Not forthe purpose of censuring or expell- 
ing such member, but for the purpose of making another 
effort to redeem and save him. Said committee shall con- 
tinue their duties for the term of one year from the timeof 
their appointment, and it shall be further made their duty 
to use every reason and kindness to prevent every member 
of this Society from drinking intoxicating liquor. And 
should any member break his pledge and fall, they shall not 
leave and abandon him, but shall stand by him until he has 
recovered, and no member shall be dismissed from this So- 
ciety for becoming intoxicated as long as he honestly and 
faithfully promises to try again to refrain from it.”’ 


The Hudson River Congregational Conference met 
at Poughkeepsie, May 22d and 23d, Rev. J. H. Goodale, 
of Austerlitz, moderator. The territory embraced in 
the bounds of the body is from Gloversville and Sara- 
toga on the north to Poughkeepsie on the south, and 
includes Orange and Sullivan Counties. The reports 
from the churches were encouraging. Rev. W. Hatha- 

ray preached, and the topics discussed were : The Re- 
lation of the Sunday-school to the Church, Week-day 
Christians, Church Membership, Relation of the Musi- 
eal to the Preaching Service, Woman’s Work in the 
Church, and Answers to Questions. Secretary Hol- 
brook, of Syracuse, spoke on Home Missions, Rev. 
Lyman Abbott on Modern Skepticism and How to 
Meet it, and Ret. H. H. Northrop on Spiritual Power. 
The next meeting, in September, will be at Blooming 
Grove in Orange County. Theold Albany association 
is merged in this recently formed conference. The 
new church at Schenectady and its pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Northrop, were received into the body. Rev. Dr. 
Smart, of Albany, and A. Wiltsie, Esq., of Pough- 
keepsie, were chosen delegates to the National Coun- 
cil, and Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Jr., and W. H. Brown, 
Esq., of Schenectady, alternates. The meeting at 
which woman’s work was discussed was enlivened by 
very effective speeches from four ladies. The new 
conference bids fair to be a live organization, and 
contains many able and active ministers and several 
important churches. . 

The General Association of Michigan represents 200 
Congregational Churches, about 15,000 professing 
Christians and 20,000 pupils in Sunday-schools. Its 
26th annual meeting was held, May 15-18, at Ann 
Arbor, Hon. J. Webster Child, Moderator. The open- 
ing sermon by Dr. Z. Eddy of Detroit. The closing 
sermon by Dr. N. J. Burton of Kalamazoo. Prepared 
papers; by Hon. W. K. Gibson of Jackson on Taxation 
of Church Property, by Rev. Frank Russell of Kala- 
mazoo on Prison Convicts, by Rev. T. G. Colton of 
Hudson on Revivals, by Dr. H. Q? Butterfield of Olivet 
on the Christian College, and by Rev. Moses Smith 
on the Christian Outlook as a Basis for Faith and 
Plan and Labor. Never has a year witnessed so much 
progress as the last. Revivals in about sixty churches. 
Some 75,000 men enrolled in the Red Ribbon (new 
temperance) brigade. No one of the interior states 
opens just now so extensive and so hopeful a field for 
Home Missionary Work as Michigan. The calls for 
aid on the large northern frontier are urgent and 
inspiring. The Michigan State branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the Interior held its fourth 
annual meeting in connection with the general 
association. Never so many auxiliary societies before; 
in two of the conferences, Eastern and Southern, an 
auxiliary in every church. There is advance along 
the whole line in the Peninsular State, increase in 
churches, in members, in contributions, in work, 
in spirituality. 

The ‘‘ Inquirer” gives a full report of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, which met in May at Toledo, 
Ohio. It represents some sixty Unitarian churches 
in the West and seventy-four clergymen. It sup- 
ports a corresponding secretary, who, judging from 
his report, sustains the relation to the denomination 
of a general itinerant bishop without ecclesiastical 
authority. This report, which possesses a vivacity 
quite unusual in such church documents, sums up 
the results of his observations by the statement that 
‘‘our Western parishes were never more alive or so 
sturdy as to-day, and never have had so hearty a 
dread of that venomous viper debt, and never since 
the inflation days of the war have they had the ser- 
pent by the throat.”” President Livermore, of Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, discovered a new ex- 
planation of that lack of aggressive missionary work 
which is universally conceded to be a characteristic 
of the Unitarian denomination, even by its warmest 
and most zealous friends. ‘There is color to the 
imputation that we are not skillful organizers, de- 
nominational financiers, or getters-together of money, 
or pickers up of funds. One evidence that we are 





the children of light is that we have not the wisdom 





of this world. All our enterprises hang fire because 
we esteem it our duty to be so liberal as to help other 
societies sooner than our own.’’ But Dr. Livermore 
does not urge his brethren to be more narrow-mind- 
ed, in which omission he is certainly right. 

The Baptist National Missionary anniversaries at 
Providence, R. I., opened on the 22d inst., and contin- 
ued in session during four days. The attendance was 
very large, and a degree of enthusiasm was at times 
developed which showed that the old spirit is by no 
means dormant in the denomination. The Rev. Dr. 
E. G. Robinson, President of Brown University, 
presided and made the opening address. Committees 
on Indian, Asiatic and European missions were ap- 
pointed, with other sub-committees for special 
branches of the field. It was announced on the first 
day that the Society found itself $47,000 in debt, and, 
after talking the matter over, it was decided to make 
an effort on the spot to raise $17,000 to extinguish that 
part of the debt which was carried forward from last 
year. The Hon. Robert O. Fuller, of Mass., made an 
appeal and called for subscriptions. The scene that 
followed was one of the greatest enthusiasm; and in 
the course of a short time, the #17,000 having been 
pledged almost at once, the managers decided to try 
and raise the whole amount of the debt. Actually 
$30,000 were pledged before the day was half over, 
mostly in comparatively small sums. This was sub- 
sequently farther increased to $36,000, and there is 
every reason to believe that the entire amount will 
be raised. It is needless to say that the church is res- 
olute in its determination to push forward its work 
in all directions. 








An interesting discussion is going on in England on 
the subject of the future state of those who die with- 
out apparent penitence in this life. The whole theme 
of the future state appears to be treated with greater 
freedom, not only in the Church of England but 
among the dissenting clergy across the water than it 
is here. Dr. J. Baldwin Brown’s treatise we have re- 
cently reviewed in our columns. He is not excommu- 
nicated because he holds to a doctrine of restoration, 
but those who disagree with him have taken to the 
more sensible course of answering his arguments. It 
is not possible for us within the limits of a paragraph 
to epitomize the various shades of thought which this 
discussion has evoked, or at least has brought dis- 
tinctly before the public. In general, however, they 
may be said to include an advocacy of the orthodox 
doctrine of eternal punishment, somewhat spiritual- 
ized; the doctrine of a universal restoration and resti- 
tution, through the power of the gospel and by the 
redeeming love of Christ; and the doctrine of “ con- 
ditional immortality,’’ that is, the doctrine that im- 
mortality is a special gift or endowment conferred 
only upon those who accept the gift of new life 
offered by God in the gospel. What is notable is not 
the advocacy of these various views, but the fact that 
they are temperately discussed, without vehemence, 
bitterness or vituperation, by men occupying ortho- 
dox pulpits, and recognizing the right of private 
judgment and differing opinion upon this subject. 


Attention has frequently been called of late to the 
rapid progress which the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations have made in North America during the 
past ten years. In 1866 not more than sixty organiza- 
tions were in existence in this country, while at pres- 
ent the number is somewhat in excess of one thousand. 

In the history of these societies there has never 
been such a parallel. There are doubtless reasons for 
this rapid growth and reasons why the Association 
cause, though prosperous in other lands, is scarcely 
so extensive in growth. 

A valuable little pamphlet has just been received 
from Germany containing a list of all the associations 
in Prussia, the provinces, Holland, etc. The number 
of these associations is large, and from the Journal of 
the Y. M. C. A. published at Elberfeld we learn that 
these societies are doing a good work and are appre- 
ciated not only as a valuable auxiliary but as one of 
the established necessities of the church, as was mani- 
fested at a recent conference when a resolution was 
passed in acknowledgment of this fact. 

In Holland there are eighteen associations in exist- 
ence, and a few in Belgium. 

The Executive Committee of the Associations of the 
United States and British Provinces, which have their 
headquarters in this city, have recently received a 
report of the forty-seven associations of France. This 
report indicates that the associations are nearly all 
doing a good work. ‘a 

In the city of Barcelona, in Spain, the standard of 
the Y. M. C. A. has been erected. The strong Catholic 
sentiment, supported by governmental authority, is 
a serious check to the progress of Protestantism. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the Christian young 
men of that city are carrying the gospel out into the 
country, maintaining Sunday schools and, as far as 
possible, all the other machinery used by the associa- 
tions of the United States. 

In Rome, Italy, a flourishing association is in exist- 
ence, which ashort time ago was the means of winning 
twelve young Romans to the truth. In Bombay and 
Calcutta, in India; in Caracas, South America; in 
Yokohama, Japan; in Beirut, Zahleh and Nazareth 
the Young Men’s Christian Association is pushing for- 
ward in its mission to save young men. 
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BILLS. 

In some instances bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price. In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 


AN inexperienced old fellow picked up a 
journal the other day containing a chess de- 
partment. He had never seen anything like 
problems before, and after reading a half 
column of * Kt. fr. Kt. 3 to Q 2—B. to Kt. ch. 
—B. x P. ch.—K. x p. drawn,” and so forth, he 
threw down the paper with an air of disgust 
and the remark, *‘I[never see such queer 
poetry as that—mustabin,written by acrazy 
man.” 


Macmillan & Co. 

The American house of the London publish- 
ing firm of Macmillan & Co., formerly in Astor 
place, is now settled in its more spacious new 
quarters at No. 22 Bond S8t., not far from 
Broadway, a locality which the proximity of 
Henry Holt & Co., the New York agency of J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., the Authors’ Publishing 
Company, and other book dealers makes one 
of the bookselling centers. This house is one 
whose importance in the publishing world is 
perhaps not fully understood by many 
American readers, since the excellence of its 
publications causes many of them to be seized 
upon with eagerness for American reprint, 50 
that the neat, tasteful, and elegant editions 
having the English imprint are not always so 
familiar as those having American names. In 
the Bond St. quarters the house bas facilities 
it has never before enjoyed for displaying 
samples of the entire stock, including the 
superior educational and historical issues of 
the Clarendon Press, for which it is publish- 
ing agent, and the remarkable} array of theo- 
logical as well as scientific and miscellaneous 
books for which it is known to all seholars. 
The visitor will therefore be surprised to 
note the variety as well as the uniformly high 
character of their publications, which in 
scholarly standard as well as typographical 
beauty are equaled by the catalogue of few 
publishing houses. 

Among their more popular issues may be 
particularly notea the Giobe and the Golden 
Treasury series, the first a series of standard 
poets and other English classics superior in 
their careful editing to almost any cheap 
series in the market, the latter a choice collec- 
tion of the most dainty productions of Eng. 
lish literature. In educational and scientific 
works of the highest excellence there is per- 
haps no catalogue more rich, since, besides 
the useful little primers in science, literature, 
and history which this house originated, the 
list covers works by Prof. Todhunter, Dr. 
Bastian, Sir G. B. Airy, Profs. Huxley, Jevons, 
Tait, Balfour Stewart, and Roscoe, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Lockyer, Prof. and Mrs. 
Fawcett and others not less familiar to the 
scientific world. In theology and belles-lettres 
may be cited also Matthew Arnold, the late 
Charles Kingsley, F. W. Farrar, Prof. Maurice, 
Archbishop Trench, Dr. Vaughan, Prof. 
Masson, whose edition of Milton is the delight 
of scholars and others, while the list of writers 
for children is headed by the author of those 
most charming of wonder-books, “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland” and its com- 
panion. Among the poets, besides the belles- 
lettres writers mentioned, are Arthur Hugh 
Clough, F. T. Palgrave, the author of * Mrs. 
Jerningbam’s Journal” and of ** Harry,”’ just 
ready, and others, grave and gay. In addition 
to these works, the periodical publications of 
Macmillan & Co. commend themselves to 
varied classes of readers: * Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine”’ addresses the highest class of general 
and literary readers, “ Nature ’’ comes to the 
scientists as one of their highest authorities, 
and * The Pratitioner”’ takes equal rank with 
medical men.—|N. Y. Tribune. 


A GERMAN has invented a machine to turn 
music leaves for piano players. It entirely 
does away with the ornamental young men 
who have heretofore performed such services 
while the Matilda Janes were acting on the 
pianoforte. 


Crinoline, 


The latest advices from Paris are to the ef- 
fect that Worth, the celebrated “ tailieur des 
modes,”’ has decreed the banishment of atten- 
uated skirts, with a return to greater ampli- 
tude, and the unquestionable reign of crino- 
line. Hoopskirts, however, suited in shape 
and adjustment to the present style of dress, 
are as fashionable as were the “ tilters’’ in 
their day ; and no lady who values the effect 
of a graceful figure will ever venture to ap 
pear without something in the way of crino _ 
ine. For the sake of humanity, as a health 
preservative, too much cannot be said in 
favor of the use of such appliances as lift the 
weight of drapery from the hips, and prevent 
it from dangling around the ankles. 


Sev. T. P. Childs. 

Our readers will notice the large advertise- 
ment in reference to a CATARRH CURE. Mr. 
Childs was for many years a great sufferer 
from this disease, and at times despaired of 
his life. By study and experiment he dis- 
covered a system of cure of this disease, which 
has baffled the skill of physicians for many 
years. Suffice it to say, that his method is re- 
commended by every practitioner to whose 
notice it has been brought. The cure is cer- 
tain, thorough and scientific. Mr. Childs is 
the pastor of a church, and bas been drawn 
into the manufacture of his Catarrh Cure by 
the calls from numbers of friends who de- 
sired to be freed from this loathsome disease, 
as well as by a desire on bis part to alleviate, 
as far as might be in his power, the suffering 
and distress of the human family. Mr. 
Childs’s reputation and character secure him 
the confidence of his patrons, who are assured 
that they are not dealing with a man that has 
a patent to sell, but a simple remedy. Read 
the advertisement carefully, and examine 
the certificates.—[American Christian Review. 





You can always tell when a buzz-saw is 
going or not bysimply feeling of it, but it 
generally takes about as long to findthe ends 
of your fingers as it would to have gone and 
asked the foreman of the shop ifthe thing 
was in motion. 

“* By their Works ye shall Know 

Them.” 

The Irishman who thought the druggist 
stingy because the emetic was so small is only 
surpassed in his parsimonious drollery by 
those who persistently adhere to the use of 
those nauseating, disgustingly large and dras- 
tic pills, while Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pusgative 
Pellets, which are sugar-coated, and little 
larger than mustard seeds, will, by their 
steady and gentle action on the liver, correct 
all torpidity, thus permanently overcoming 
constipation. In South America they have 
almost entirely superseded all other pills, and 
are relied on fully by the people, and often 
used as a preventive of the various affections 
of the stomach, liver and bowels, so prevalent 
in that climate. Pierce’s Pocket Memoran- 
dum Books are given away at drug-stores. 

SMYRNA, Aristook Co., Maine, Nov. 6, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D.: 

Dear Sir—I write to inform you that I have 
used your Pellets for some time, and find 
them to be the best medicine that I have ever 
used. I have also used your Favorite Pre- 
scription in my family with entire satisfac- 
tion. I bave seen your People’s Common 
Sense Medica! Adviser, and J think it the best 
thing that I have ever seen. 

Yours truly, C, SHERMAN. 

A WHITEHALL justice is called “Old Per- 
fumery’’ by the boys, because he has sent 
‘em up 80 often. 


Exercise the Best Medicine. 


A large portion of ills to which flesh is heir 
results from a too close application to duties 
and a negiect of the ordinary laws of nature. 
These laws may be broken with impunity for 
a time, but sooner or later the punishment is 
sure to follow. Exercise is indispensable to 
health, and the best means of obtaining sys- 
tematic and general physical exercise, and 
the most effective remedy for the complaints 
of chronic invalids (male and female), and 
persons of sedentary habits, is the Health- 
Lift, which is rapidly gaining popularity. 
This is confirmed by the unqualified testi- 
mony of thousands of physicians and all 
other professional classes, bankers, mer- 
chants, and others, for a handsome, compact, 
and cheap Health-Lift, invented by Dr. John- 
son, and for sale for $30, by A. H. Andrews & 
Co., 621 Broadway, New York. 





A St. Louis Sunday-school buoy gave his 
teacher this illustrative definition of respon- 
sibility: “*Boys has two buttons for their 
8’penders 80's to keep their pants up. When 
one button comes off there’s a good deal of 
responsibility on the other button.” 





Strawberries and Music. 

On Wednesday evening, June 6th, there is 
to be a grand concert and strawberry festival 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, the proceeds 
to be devoted to the uses of the Sunday 
School. The concert will be given in the 
church, the strawberries and cream in the 
lecture room, and other entertainment and 
enjoyment will be found in the Sunday-school 
room. Tickets to all, with a coupon entitling 
the holder to a plate of strawberries and 
cream, may be had for seventy-five cents. 


BEAR and forbear—the bear and his hunter. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. 


In all Bilious Disorders these Pills may be 
used with confidence, as they promote the 
discharge of vitiated bile, and remove those 
obstructions from the liver and biliary ducts 
which are the cause of bilious affections in 
general. 

These Pills expel Ascarides, or Seat-worms, 
which are so troublesome to many persons, 
producing Piles, Fistula, Dysentery and other 





painful disorders. 





Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

A concert, complimentary to Mr. Howland, 
tne popular and efficient President of the as- 
sociation above named, will be given a 
Chickering Hall to-morrow evening. This 
testimonial is offered as a mark of the esteem 
of the club and its appreciation of Mr. How- 
land’s indefatigable labors during the past 
eight years. There is no doubt of a crowded 
house. The tickets are $1.50, and may be had 
of Kenneys & Cox, 51 Exchange Place, and 
E. Schubert & Co., 23 Union Square. 


= 





Boots, Shoes, and Siippers. 

F. E. Kilpatrick & Co., No. 316 Bowery, near 
Bleecker street, offer excellent Boots, Shoes, 
and Slippers of their own manufacture at 
very low prices. They have specialties in 
La‘ties’ wear, including dress kid button boots 
of various grades, from $2 to $5 (the best 
quality) per pair. Also misses’ and children’s 
shoes from $1.25 to $2, boys’ gaiters from $1.50 
to $2, men’s Congress gaiters from $2 to $3.50, 
&c., &c. All goods are warranted, and will be 
sent C. O. D. with privilege of examining be- 
fore payment. 


IF you have too much music in your sole, 
soak the bottom of your shoes. 


Rodgers & Orr Bros. 

We invite attention to the advertisements 
of Messrs. Rodgers & Orr Bros., Nos. 183 to 
187 8th Avenue, between 19th and 20th Streets. 
Silks, dress goods, black gooas, suits, hats for 
ladies and children, flowers, feathers and oth- 
er articles in great variety are offered at re- 
markably low prices. The house is responsi- 
ble and reliable, and all goods sold are as 
represented. 


“T pon’t think,” says old Mrs. Prawn, 
“that bookkeeping is a very sedate employ- 
ment. They must get,”’ she added, thought- 
fully, ‘‘so much exercise running up the 
columns.”’ 





Summer Styles. 

The novel and beautiful modes for this sum- 
mer, which have been so successfully designed 
by the leading dress-artists of Paris and New 
York, can be seen on Monday, June 4th, on 
which date the * Domestic’? Sewing Machine 
Co. will inaugurate its Grand Opening of 
Summer Fashions in the handsome parlors of 
the ** Domestic’”’ building, corner of Broad- 
way and l4th Street. 





MELANCHOLY suicide. A little boy on being 
threatened with a whipping hung his head. 


The Aquarium, 

Mr. W.C. Coup has made another triumph 
in the introduction of rare specimens in his 
most instructive and admirable exhibition. 
Against the opinion of European naturalists, 
and after the seventh attempt, he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing over some very rare speci- 
mens of tropical fishes and anemones. They 
are of unusual interest and should be seen by 
every one. 


Saratoga Springs. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institution has no 
superior in location, or the variety and effi- 
ciency of its appliances for the treatment of 
nervous, lung, female and other diseases. 
Learn more of them by sending fora circular. 


“WaT did you get?” she asked as he re- 
turned from a two days’ deer hunt. “Got 
back,” was the cool reply. 





All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and ands. They are 
safe, simple, and effective, and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Book, with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN _ 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schouls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 


Palatable & Nutritive Tonic, 
WINE OF IRON AND BEEF, 


Prepared with great care of pure Sherry Wine, 
Citrate Iron and Beef. Contains the tonic proper- 
ties of [ron combined with the nutritive qualities 
of Fresh Beef. 


Price 75 Cents a Bottle. 
PREPARED BY 


H. A. CASSEBEER, 
APOTHECARY, 
57 FOURTH AVENUE, cer. 9th St, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s,) 
NEW YORK. 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics al! 
through the land, poles giad mary a househola 
who bave long suffered from the gliom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 


home circle. If your druggist does not keep it, 
send to proprietor, STARR H. AMBLER, Whole- 








sale Druggist, 36 Vesey Street, New York, Trea- 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free, 


Just Published. 
A GOOD AND TIMELY BOOK. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


By Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 
One vol., 12mo0., Cloth, $1.25. 

This little volume makes its appearance most 
opportunely, and by its conscientious study of one 
of the most important aspects of the Eastern 
Question, becomes at once a valuable and much- 
needed contribution to the literature of the day. 
Probably the most attractive portion of the book 
is the chapter which treats of the practical results 
of Islam. The view here presented of the effects 
of Mussu!manic rule is marked by great fairness 
and impartiality, and is almost indispensable to a 
right appreciation of the religious phase of the 
Eastern Question. 

*,* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price by 


SCRIBNER. ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
BEST. 


“Til Speak to You Gladly Again,” Answer 
to “ Speak. Only Speak.”’ Persley ...... 35 cts. 
*“ There Are Kisses Waiting for Me.” Ele- 





gant picture title. DePeyster...... ee 
“Sweet Sunny Smile.’ With beautiful 
SEED, SPP acbenncccoscedonésctaxaseers 40 
NEW. 
“Kiss Me and Call Me Your Darling.” 
Ns nbssadeehs: Sesavbeshueieandenvaibann . 
“ Dreaming Eyes of Long Ago.” Beautiful 
Se Gees Tc cccacccscescocssscess Ge ™ 
“What Were Allthe Worla Without Thee?” 
eet eR ray 


The above are the most charming and popular 
songs of the season. 


MUSIC. 


Blue Glass Galop. Wiegand........... 40 cts 
Imogen Waltzes. Hassler .................. § - 
Postal Card Galop. Pond, Jr.... ....... .... 
White Kose Waltzes. Bernstein............ 75 


an@ fashionable dance 


LIBERTY BELL. 


The best collection of patriotic music ever pub- 
lished. Was the great success of the Centennial 
year. Contains beautiful picture of the old Lib- 
erty Bell, the Declaration of Independence, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and over fifty 

atriotic songs and hymne of all Nations. Price, 
n board covers, 75 cents ; paper covers, 50c. 

Wm. A. POND & Co., 47 Broadway,and 39 Union 
Square, N.Y. 


NOW READY. 


Welcome Tidings 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


Sunday School Songs, 


BY MESSRS. 


LOWRY, DOANE and SANKEY. 


Including the latest HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now reaay and for sale by the principal Book- 
sellers and Music Dealers all over the iand. 


Every Sunday-schoo! should have 


Welcome Tidings. 


It comprises talent never before found in a 
single collection, and is not equaled for variety. 
both in Words and Music. If your bookseller does 
not seil it, send at once to either of the Publishers. 

This is the only new Song Book authorized by 
the family of MR. BLIss, or in which they have 
any interest. 

160 pages of our usual Sunday-schoo!l 
style, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 
cents by Mail. 

One copy sent by mail, in paper covers, as soon 
as published, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, oe CHURCH & CO., 


The most attractive 
music, 








76 East 9th Sr., 66 West 4th St., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 





New Music Book! 


Mrs. Van Cotts’ 
PRAISE BOOK 
For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meet- 


ings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 


The Murphy Temperance Meetings. 


Mrs. VAN CoTT is one of our most successful 
revival preachers, her work being mainly in the 
Methodist denomination, where revival and spir- 
itual songs were in use long before they were else- 
where known. The book isa fine one for all de- 
nominations, hymns and tanes being in excellent 
taste, poetical and musical. Some of its 120 songs 


are: 
Angel Choir Jesus, only Jesus. 
Living for Jesus. Savior, pilot me. 
The Fountain. Little stray Lamb. 
Fruit and Leaves. My a Ay te 
Free Grace. Fathomless 
Hear him calling. Storm the Fort. 
lam so happy. Salvation’s Free. 
A sweet Hope. Banuer and Badge. 
In Shining White. We shail meet. 


Jesus, ready now. Temperance Hymn. 
Sent, post-free for the Retail Price, which is 35 
cts. Reduction for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Ca-, J. E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 





New York. Walker, Phila. 
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Alomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





THE PRIZE OF OUR HIGH CALLING.* 
“ Not as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect; but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I 
count not myself to have apprehended; but this one thing I 
do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’’—PHIL. iii., 12-14. 
| Paul should come unknown into life, and 
mingle among Christians, he would, for one 
reason or another, stand rejected at the doors of 
most of our churches. He would be a world too 
liberal for many Christians, and a world too 
stringent for others. He could not go into any of 
the ‘‘ High Churches,” as they are called, because 
while he recognized governments he also recog- 
nized that they were worthless as compared with 
the question of immortality. He could not go 
into a church where they made much of ordi- 
nances, for he declared that ordinances were 
abolished in Christ Jesus. While he could be 
in sympathy with many of the systems of phil- 
osophy that are imbedded in theology, yet, the 
moment they began to operate, as they do op- 
erate, in a cast-iron creed, his sympathy would be 
offended, and he would side with the heretics, 
and he would be cut off with them. He would 
find the operative and institutional Christianity 
of our time in Opposition to that personal liberty 
which is founded in the emancipation of every 
faculty that is really in accord with the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Especially he would find 
it impossible for him to walk with some of the 
unconfederated and unformed schools and sects. 

There are many persons in the community who 
are very fond of speaking of themselves as hay- 
ing attained a state which they are pleased to 
call ‘‘ perfection.” There are most excellent peo- 
ple among them. There are half a dozen different 
styles of perfection. There is the ‘‘ Wesley” per- 
fection, there is the ‘“‘Oberlin” perfection, there is 
the ‘‘higher-life” perfection, and there are I do 
not know how many other sorts. There are many 
sweet and blessed natures found under these va- 
rious classifications ; and I apprehend that they 
are doing a great deal of good; and so long as I 
am notin special opposition to their philosophy 
I have no particular criticism to make upon them ; 
but Paul, evidently, if he were here, could not 
join them ; for he says, ‘‘I have not attained.” 
Poor fellow! he could not get in among them. He 
would have to walk around with us sinners out- 
side. He would be shut out of theircircle. They 
are out of bondage; they have got through the 
struggle forever: they have reached perfection ; 
they are at rest in Jesus Christ; but, for some 
reason, he, more robust, but less instructed, or 
less happily born, never did attain perfection. 
Hear what he says : 

“T count not myself to have apprehended.” 

But instead of dwelling on his faults and short- 
comings he says, ‘‘I forget them as fast as I can. 
[ do not live in myself anyhow. I do not put my- 
self on a trivet, or in an alembic, to see how I 
look, or to study the elements of which my soul 
is composed.” 

* Forgetting the things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 

The emphasis and intensity of his life consisted 
in making attainments, and in building after an 
ideal of character and of law which never could 
be reached. Not looking back upon his lack of 
attainment, upon his imperfection, in the past, 
throwing that away, he pressed forward toward a 
bright and noble conception of manhood and 
duty; and he spent his life thus striving and 
growing. 

There is great comfort in this to me, because I 
certainly have not attained. There are thousands 
of persons who are in bondage because they have 
not. There are thousands of persons who do not 
enjoy the full blossom of hope, who have not any 
considerable degree of confidence in their religious 
estate, because the moment they look at them- 
selves, and compare themselves with the divine 
law, they are satisfied that they are wretchedly 
imperfect; and they have subtly overhanging 
them, and poisoning their peace, a notion that 





*SUNDAY MORNING, May 2, 1877. Lesson: Isaiah liv. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 912, 668,837. Reported expressly for 
the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 





their hope and joy must in some way or other be 
the fruit of perfection, either absolute or relative, 
in themselves. Therefore, the moment they find 
in themselves anything that is continuously or 
occasionally inconsistent with a Christian disposi- 
tion, or a Christian temper, or a Christian career, 
they say, ‘‘There, I am not sincere; I am not 
honest. How can I go to God, or have peace and 
rest, when I cherish such things as I do in my 
soul?” They found their hope of satisfaction in a 
consciousness of attainment; they base their ex- 
pectation of rest and peace on the sweetening of 
their bitterness, on the modifying of their pride, 
and on the shooting through of their natural self- 
ishness with benevolence ; but as they have not 
done these things they feel that they have avoid- 
ed the condition on which they looked for happi- 
ness to come. 

The apostle says : 

“T count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I have suf- 
fered the loss of all things; and do count them but dung, 
that I may win Christ, and be found in him, not loving mine 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith; that I may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
conformable unto his death.” 

Such were the style of thought, the experience, 
and the ambition in supreme things, which char- 
acterized Paul. 

Now, I wish you to bear in mind precisely what 
was the ideal that was before his mind. ‘‘ The 
law” that was much upon his life was, in most in- 
stances, the Mosaic economy, but not always. 
He had unquestionably the philosophical concep- 
tion of law. Doubtless he had a conception, not 
of institutes, simply, but of the divine ideal of hu- 
man character and manhood—of the ‘moral 
law,” as it is called in our time. The law of Moses 
means, in respect to men, the utmost attainable 
excellence that belongs to human nature. In the 
sight of God the ideal law is that point in men 
beyond which there is no further expansion or 
attainment. It is the uttermost possibility in the 
construction of character and disposition, and in 
the development of conduct consequent on dispo- 
sition. 

Now, it is simply a matter of impossibility for a 
man to come up to the law interpreted in this 
way. Men are sorich in possibility that, consid- 
ering the conditions and circumstances in which 
their life is unfolded, they not only do not, but 
cannot, reach to the whole of that ideal which 
they are following after, and on which they are 
endeavoring to pattern their life. 

Let us take a few instances, in order the more 
clearly to understand this. Let us take that 
largest statement, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ; and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” It is extremely difficult 
to say which of the two parts of this one law is 
the hardest to obey. Eitherof them, however, is 
impossible in this life ; or if it is possible in this 
life, it is possible only as the fruit of the whole of 
it. It is not a thing to be commanded and to be 
obeyed to-day or to-morrow. I might as well go 
into an infant class and command them to recite 
to me from the Calculus, or from Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, saying ‘‘ Children, you have wrapped up in 
you the mathematical capacity, and you have the 
power of developing yourself clear up to these 
higher branches of mathematics : do it, and do it 
now”—I might as well do this as to expect that 
the divine law of love to God and love to man 
will be obeyed at once. Everybody woald say 
that to make such a demand upon children was 
brutal, if it were not so stupid. 

Everybody knows that it is only by culture that 
one becomes a public speaker, or orator; and 
what would be thought of a man who should take 
an academic class composed of boys from the 
country, who had never had any practice in 
elocution, and say to one or another of them, 
** Now, Cicero, risqup and talk after the manner 
of a good orator. Do it at once, you have the 
capacity, and the obligation is on you; do it”? 
Every one would say, ‘“‘That is absurd and pre- 
posterous.” 

We all know that a man must obey the laws of 
his country, and that ignorance of law excuses no 
man for the violation of it; but suppose I should 
go into a class of young men in the academy, and 
say to them, ‘‘ It is your duty to know ali the laws 
of your country this hour and this minute”? You, 
and anybody of sense, would bear me out in say- 
ing that it is their duty, as fast as they can, to un- 
fold in themselves a knowledge of these laws ; but 
is not growth an element of this knowledge? Is 
there no provision of a mode by whichShuman 








nature shall come to a knowledge of law, and to 
obedience thereto ? 

We are commanded to love thee Lord our God 
with all our heart and souland mind and strength. 
Go preach that to a congregation, and say, ‘‘ You 
are bound to do that.” But who is God? He is 
an invisible Being, and he is not accessible to us 
by means of those organs through which God has 
arranged that we shall gain our ordinary knowl- 
edge. He is only to be known by moral appre- 
hension, as being the Illimitable, the Remote, the 
Invisible, the Mysterious ; and we build up our 
conceptions of God by gradual knowledge, derived 
from these qualities as they exist among men ; 
and so little by little we may train ourselves to- 
ward love ; but is that a thing which can be com- 
manded and obeyed instantaneously ? 

I, asa physician, may say to a person in a hos- 
pital, ‘‘ Get well ;” but can a man get well at my 
command? Must he not wait for rest, for a rally- 
ing of the power of nature, and for the recupera- 
tive effect of this remedy and that? It is his 
duty to get well, but it is his duty to get well in 
the only way in which a man can get well. 

Now, it is the duty of every man to love the 
Lord his God with all his heart ; but a knowledge 
of God, an apprehension of his attributes, and a 
sense of his beauty and loveliness, are all educa- 
tional results ; and education implies growth, and 
time for unfolding. 

We are commanded to love our neighbor as our- 
selves. Is not that more difficult than the other ? 
The other carries us out of the realm of our phys- 
ical senses, and into the region of the spiritual 
elements ; but what does this command, *‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” mean, when you come 
to apply it, morning, noon and night, to those 
who are older than we, to those who are in our 
station, to those that are beneath us, to good 
men and bad men alike, and to questions of prop- 
erty, questions of honor, questions of pleasure, 
questions of every kind whatsoever? The de- 
mand is that of imperial love shown to every 
human being, and carried to such a degree that 
you feel as much interest in others as in yourself. 
Can I make that a subject of instantaneous obe- 
dience ? Can I say to you, *‘ Do it now and here, 
and get up and walk out of this church in the full 
faith that you are obeying this command of God” ’ 
I might just as well say to a man, ‘‘Make your- 
self two feet higher than you are, and do it in- 
stantly.” The physical impossibility is not greater 
in the one case than the mental impossibility is 
in the other. 

What, then, are we to think’? Is the law of 
God invalid? Are we to have held over us as a 
law of the universe that which we cannot obey ’ 
We can obey it in a degree, and aecording to the 
method which belongs to our nature. That is to 
say, we can learn to love God just as we learn to 
do everything else in life. God, by his arrange- 
ment as to the way in which men shall be born 
into this life, by his original decree, has made us 
so that we come to a knowledge of things gradu- 
ally, little by little. He has organized men so 
that they must needs be waited for. He himself 
waits, and expects to wait, and is willing to wait, 
to see men unfold and attain. A knowledge of 
how to grow must be acquired. You cannot say 
to the child in the cradle, ‘‘ Walk,” as Christ mir- 
aculously said to the man who was sié¢k, ‘‘ Take 
up thy bed and walk.” The child must learn to 
walk, and the parent must wait while it is learn. 
ing. Children must be allowed time in which to 
learn the use of their hands. They require time 
for learning literature, arithmetic and history. 
It is impossible that knowledge in these direc 
tions should come as by a sunstroke. It must 
come by gradual unfolding, or development. It 
must come by application. It must come by ef- 
fort, by conflict, continued through a wide reach 
of time. 

No man ever keeps the law of God, even in 
those respects in which he can do it, simply be- 
cause it is a law so large that it is to be reached, 
in its amplitude, only through long periods of 
time ; and the law which commands us to love 
God with all our heart, and our neighbor as our- 
selves, we are to obey according to our ability at 
any one time ; and we are to go on increasing, in- 
creasing, increasing in our obedience to it unto 
the end. It is not only false but unwise to teach 
that men can come instantly, at a jump, to the 
complete fulfillment of the law, and that they are 
bound to do it at the moment. It makes insin- 
cere people, stumbling folks, and leads to any 
amount of confusion. 

Look at some other tests that are given in the 
New Testament; as, for instance, where Christ 
declares that we are to pluck out our right eye, or 
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cut off our right hand, rather than yield to evil. 
Men are to have a moral preference so strong that 
when it comes in conflict with the natural appe- 
tites, passions, feelings of human nature, there 
shall be no sort of question about their duty, and 
that they shall be able to tear themselves asun- 
der sooner than consent to go wrong. Now,a 
man can reach that state; but is it born with us 
to do it? Are we able to do it in the early stages 
of our experience? Can it be done except as the 
final result of spiritual culture ? 

Take another requisition : 

“If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, ang wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.”’ 

There is a state in which the natural affections, 
that, when divinely inspired, are eminently beau- 
tiful, and are the medium through which we ob- 
tain a knowledge of God—there is a state in which 
the natural affections may come between us and 
our fidelity to moral truth, to moral principles, 
and to God himself ; and whenever they do we are 
to sacrifice them. The exigency may not come in 
a lifetime, or in a generation ; and yet it has come, 
and it may come again; and whenever it does 
come there must be such an amplitude of love to 
God and of fidelity to what is right that a man 
shall be able to forego every tender relation in 
life. But can a man do this by volition? Cana 
man do it at command ? 

Analyze such a declaration as this which is to be 
found in the ist Epistle of John : 

“Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren.” , 

I can understand how, in battle, a son, seeing 
the fatal stroke descending upon his father, might 
rush in and take it himself; or how father and 
mother might go into a burning house to save a 
child when the chances were ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred that they would perish. I can understand 
how a mother might deliberately calculate that 
her life will be sacrificed if she nurses her child 
through a fatal malady ; that while the child will 
barely escape, she cannot possibly escape, and 
that she may say, ‘‘I am glad to lay down my life 
for my child.” Such cases are exceptional, but 
they may occur. If, however, a person thirteen 
years old were to be examined for admission to 
this church, and it should be said to him, ‘‘ Now, 
my dear young friend, do you think you would be 
willing to lay down your life for the members of 
this church ?” he might, if he had been taught to 
answer parrot-like, say, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” not knowing 
what else to say; but if he spoke truly he would 
say, ‘‘ No, I would not.” He would not, and you 
would not. I call for volunteers. How many 
of you are willing to lay down your lives for 
the brethren? You all sit still, I observe; and 
you do right. You have not reached the state in 
which you feel such willingness. Yet there is pro- 
vision in you for the development of a feeling like 
that. It is possible for a man to rise to a state of 
exaltation and disinterested love in which he 
could easily give his life for the sake of another. 
A person may attain such a state of abiding hero- 
ism that to give his life for another person shall 
not be difficult. But see what a territory is to be 
traversed before we come toit. The law of God 
is not easy. It is complex. Itis high. Its bounds 
are remote, and it requires a heroisin of the most 
majestic kind. Every faculty is to be carried up 
to the beroic level. All the parts are to be har- 
monized. And is this tremendous education in 
the highest realm of human thought and feeling a 
thing that can be gained by mere volition? Is a 
person to be expected to pass from a condition of 
non-attainment to a condition of full attainment 
at once? The two conditions are far remote from 
each other, and the transition requires time. ~ 

When I see what my Master is, and reflect that 
lam striving to be like him, I know perfectly well 
that I have not yet attained, that I come far 
short of the pattern which I am attempting to fol- 
low; that Iam not fit to stand with him: but I do 
not stop to think of these things; I forget them 
all, and look forward, and press on, and come as 
near as I can to the ideal that is before me, know- 
ing that when I have done my uttermost the 
glorious point of possibility will yet stand far 
ahead ; and that when at any period I come to 
the point which at an earlier period seemed the 
point of possibility a larger degree of development 
will still be open for me in advance. When God 
chalked what human nature might be he chalked 
it infinitely larger than anything that we shall 
reach here; and through ages and ages men will 
be swelling and growing. It is preposterous, 
therefore, to suppose that when men enter the 
Christian life they can attain to its highest and 





most ineffable experiences suddenly by the power 
of volition. 

Then comes the question, ‘‘ What is the use of 
having the law?” ‘If you cannot obey it you 
might as well lay it aside,” say men. Oh, no! oh, 
no! We want something better than we are be- 
fore us all the time as a provocative. We do not 
want to have the miserable conceit that we are 
the epitome of everything that is right. Because 
I have with my clumsy hand practiced drawing 
for five years and cannot reach Michael Angelo’s 
lines, or Raphael’s grace, suppose, when I look at 
my work, and compare it with the copy, I should 
propose to get rid of the discrepancy by burning 
Michael Angelo’s pictures and Raphael’s frescoes, 
and substituting them for the work of the village 
painting master, and should compare myself with 
him, and say, ‘Ah! nowI have attained. I can 
draw as well as my master”? Well, who is your 
master? That is the question. You have destroyed 
the high ideal which you aspired to reach, and 
taken a lower one ; and because you can equal the 
latter you call yourself perfect. That is one device 
by which men come to perfection. It is not diffi- 
cult for a man to become perfect provided he 
brings the requisition down to the point at which 
he stands. But God’s ideal is so immense that no 
man can reach it on earth. That, however, is no 
reason why you should want to diminish its glory 
and beauty. You need something that is unap- 
proachable, that provokes ambition in you, that 
lures you on, that draws the soul up by every 
generous sentiment. Whatif you do not reach it ? 
You are going toward it. Youare growing better. 
You are unfolding. You are gathering. You rise 
higher, and expand more, though you do not 
reach the utmost bound. 

Then comes the question, ‘‘ How can,a man be 
breaking God’s law all the time without condem- 
nation?” There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween breaking a law and not fulfilling it., If I 
go into my garden and with a ruthless blow pur- 
posely smite down the flowers, here and there, 
and shake the trees, and precipitate their unripe 
fruit to the ground, and waste it all, that is need- 
less and gross violence ; but suppose I am com- 
peting for the prize in a horticultural and pomo- 
logical exhibition, and I am unable by all my 
efforts to bring my flowers and fruit up to the 
standard at which I aim, am I to be blamed? I 
do not fulfill the laws of horticulture and pomolo- 
gy; but Ido not break them. There is, as I said, 
a great deal of difference between breaking a law 
and not fulfilling it; and the lawof God is so large 
that, while it is the duty of every man to aim at 
its fulfillment and strive with all his might to ful- 
fill it, no man can meet all its demands; and one 
is not condemned for not completely fulfilling it 
if, with the whole force of his being, at any period 
of time, and in his relations at that time, he tries 
to fulfill it. Though a man may come short of 
what -the divine law, in its larger conception, re- 
quires, yet that law includes in it a provision for 
growth, for unfolding, for development; and in 
thus coming short he does not break the law. 
God’s law is responsible. It is the genius of the 
divine ideal that it cannot be fulfilled here, and 
that it requires all the power of a man’s mind and 
soul for ages, and in nut only this but other 
spheres, for its perfect development. 

Men say, ‘‘If, then, a man lives with a con- 
sciousness, all the time, that he is coming short of 
obedience to the law of God, how under the sun 
is he going to have peace with himself? If, every 
day, I feel, ‘I have not fulfilled all the require- 
ments of God’s law; I have not had that resplen- 
dent disposition of love to God which I am com- 
manded to have ; I have not had the disinterested 
love toward my fellow men which it is my duty 
to have ; I have not cohorted my higher powers 
and suppressed my lower passions as I ought to 
have done; I am conscious every hour of being 
exceedingly poor and sinful’—can I, under such 
circumstances, sit down, with a consciousness of 
my imperfection, and be happy?” Unless you 
can you will never be happy. You must do it if 
you are going to be happy. Howis that? The 
explanation lies in a very brief statement. It is 
the nature of God to be pleased with, to rejoice 
in, and to wait for his children. He makes his 
command so great that their obedience to it re- 
quires unnumbered centuries ; but while they are 
coming up from their lower state, step by step, 
through education, and are still imperfect, he is 
willing to bear with their imperfection. He does 
not manifest disappointment, or complain, or 
show himself in any wise froward, toward men 
because they have not attained, but he waits for 
them to attain. That is the divine nature. 

God made the terraqueous globe so that it 





should take on its present form through infinite 
ages. He might, if he had chosen, by the stroke 
of his hand have swung this world round in its 
orbit perfectly formed ; but he preferred to begin 
at far remote, impalpable matter, nebulous and 
unformed, that through incalculable years it 
might be coming to its full development, instead 
of rushing to its ultimate state. 

With the lower orders of creation it is different. 
After an insect is once born it has no growth. It 
is born at its full. It would have been easy for 
God to make men so, but they were not made so. 
They were when born the very epitome of empti- 
ness and weakness. A new-born babe is repre- 
sented by zero. God designed that it should be 
so. He made it impossible that it should be 
otherwise. You have to wait through months for 
a child to come to the slightest consciousness. 
You have to wait through years for it to come to 
a small degree of physical power and mental 
growth. You have to wait twenty or thirty years 
for it to attain any considerable development in 
higher spiritual education. And the same prin- 
ciple of gradual unfolding holds good in regard 
to God’s everlasting purposes respecting the 
growth and perfection of men. When he uttered 
his creative decree, and determined within him- 
self that he would make man, he said, “I will 
make him so that his expansion shall be gradual. 
I will make him so that it shall not be possible 
for him to jump instantly to the fullness of him- 
self. I will make him so that at first he shall be 
dependent on those who are older and wiser than 
himself for succor and guidance. I will make him 
so that when, little by little, he has advanced be- 
yond childhood, he shall come very slowly to 
young-manhood. And I will make him so that 
then, in coming to the attributes and powers of 
ripe manhood, he shall be under this same gracious 
law.” In the beginning God made men so; he 
has made them so from generation to generation ; 
he has made them so for five thousand years; it 
has always been his will and purpose to make 
them so. 

Now, such having been, and being, God’s will 
and purpose, is he at odds with his own thought 
and design ? or, did he make men so because, out 
of his royal and everlasting consciousness, he 
knew that was just what he liked and could bear 
with? He has the mother’s and father’s patience 
and hopefulness with imperfection. It is the 
nature of God to carry law up to the infinite 
point, but at the same time to be patient with 
men during all the slow steps by which they un- 
fold and come to the ultimate state which that 
law requires. We are, as Paul says, saved by 
faith. That is, we are encouraged to hold on by 
the infinite waiting and educating patience of 
God. We know that we are poor and ignorant 
and low; we know that we are contemptible in 
the sight of the high ideal which God has drawn ; 
nevertheless we have hope and joy and rest. 
Why? Because we have made known to us the 
interior notion of a God who accepts all our im- 
perfections with hopefulness and loving patience. 
The knowledge of that comforts us. 

’ Take a very proud boy, who has black hair and 
black eyes, and whose face is thin and sharp, and 
who was bern in the country, and who, though 
he is fifteen years of age, has never seen a school, 
and let him come to New York, and undertake to 
have him learn, and see how his pride stands in 
his way. He has never learned to write nor to 
read. He knows his iguorance, and being proud 
he is greatly mortified by it. He is sent to school, 
but it is a great trial to him to be obliged to make 
his awkward marks and stammer in his attempts 
at reading in the presence of the other scholars, 
and to be laughed at by them. But after a little 
his employer’s daughter, who takes an interest in 
him, speaks kindly to him, and persuades him, on 
a summer evening, to allow her to be his instruct- 
ress. Now there is no competition, and there is 
no exhibition of his ignorance. He makes his 
ugly marks, which, in charity, stand for letters ; 
and he looks to see if she is laughing. No, she is 
not laughing. She is patient with him. She 
praises him. She says, truthfully, ‘‘ You begin 
better than I thought you would.” Her encourag- 
ing words are balm to his pride. By and by he 
begins to give some shape to shapelessness. She 
leads him on. She says, ‘‘ Do not be tired; I am 
not going to be. I am greatly interested to see 
you progressing.” She commends him as far as 
she can. He perseveres; and at last he can write 
a legible sentence. ‘‘There, my boy,” she says, 
‘“you have nearly overcome.” ‘‘ Yes,” he says, as 
the sweat stands on his brow, ‘‘and if I don’t 
have to show my work to anybody before I can do 
it right I will overcome completely.” So, under 
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this teacher, who is patient with him, who en- 
courages him, who praises him, who lures him on, 
and who avoids wounding his pride, he labors 
faithfully with a determination to succeed ; and 
at last he writes a fair hand. 

Now, suppose you had said to him, ‘* Write, 
you little devil, write!" Suppose, instead of hav- 
ing this kind-hearted maiden for a teacher, he 
had had a stern schoolmaster, whose authority 
was represented by a hickory ferule, and who, 
when the scholar could not perform his task in 
one way, administered a counter irritation till he 
did it in some other way, what would have be- 
come of the boy? He would have been ship- 
wrecked. You might as well attempt to persuade 
a China vase to be beautiful by striking it on an 
anvil as to attempt to educate a proud boy in 
that way. It is contrary to the law of nature. 

But if anybody can take one who is proud, and 
who knows his deficiency, and show him the way 
out of it, and encourage him, and shield him 
from criticism and ridicule, and say to him, ‘I 
will help you, and will wait patiently for you: 
don’t be in a hurry; I can bear with you as long 
as you can bear with yourself; go on, go on”—is 
there not a power in that? Is not that the secret, 
when magnified into infinity and volume past all 
conception, of Christ’s power to lead men*? Is he 
not a schoolmaster to bring men to God? Is he 
not patient beyond all conception? And does he 
not say to men, “ You are all the time coming 
short of the divine command ; your letters are 
awkwardly formed; you are fulfilling the law by 
miserable approaches ; but then, you are going to 
do better. I will do everything I can tohelp you ; 
and all that I will ask is that you shall try to help 
yourself”? And is there no stimulation, no hope, 
in that? Is there not a meaning which has not 
been unfolded by the methods of theology in that 
passage where Christ's righteousness is imputed 
to men; where the love that is in God, and that 
is manifested through the Lord Jesus Christ, ac- 
cepts men as if they were perfect; where God, 
although he knows what poor, weak, needy crea- 
tures they are, and how sinful they are, treats 
them as kindly, and gently, and sweetly as if they 
were perfect, that he may lead them on and on 
and on toward perfection ? 

Let us therefore dismiss from our minds, at 
once and forever, the coneeption that a man, at 
one single jump, whether by the power of the 
Holy Ghost or by the power of his own volition, 
can fulfill all the requirements of the divine law. 
That law is so high, so comprehensive, so volu- 
minous, that, I think, not only the whole of our 
life here, but ages hereafter, will be required be- 
fore we can fulfill it to the limits and bounds of 
God’s ideal of humanity. It is transcendently 
beyond our thought. We cannot take itin. We 
are, in respect to it, like men who see the planets 
in the distance, which we cannot analyze; who 
beyond these, but more dimly, see the fixed stars, 
which are larger but far more distant: and who, 
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end, he is a Christian. What! aripe Christian ? 
Oh, no. A Christian of any considerable exper- 
ience? Oh, no. A Christian of any great attain- 
ment ? Oh, no. 

When Shakespeare was born, and had been five 
hours in the cradle, he was Shakespeare; but he did 
not come to himself till a great while after that, 
nor did he come to the world (out of which he will 
never die) until a great while after that; and 
when a man begins a Christian life he is far from 
having reached its complete development. If he 
begins with ever so much enthusiasm it will not 
bring him to the highest spiritual state imme- 
diately. It will inspire his courage and zeal, and 
intensify his purpose—that is all. Our Christian 
education and growth can take place only accord- 
ing to the law of nature, and according to the 
law of spiritual nature. Our unfolding is gradual 
all the way up; and anybody who thinks he has 
got through developing, and says, ‘‘ I am perfect ; 
there is no direction in which I can unfold any 
more,” is a poor, miserable, stupid creature, and 
is to be greatly pitied. I intend to unfold far be- 
yond what I am orcan attain here. 1 intend to 
develop forever and forever. When I have 
swelled and expanded till I stand on what to me 
is now the horizon, I shall not have come to my- 
self. There will then be another horizon far 
away ; but when I have reached that I shall not 
have come to myself. There will then be still 
another horizon, far, far away, on the bounds of 
the eternal world ; but when I have reached that 
radiant point I shall not have come to myself. 
There will be yet another horizon in the distance, 
beckoning me on; but when, having risen above 
principalities and powers and dominions, I reach 
that signal mark, I shall not then have come to 
myself. Even there I shall not stop, but shall go 
on farther and farther, and eternity only shall 
know the outcome. Woe be to those miserable 
little folks that hold but half a pint and say 
that this is the whole containing power of their 
nature. 

Forget the things that are behind. Look for- 
ward. Do not be deterred because you have not 
reached perfection. Thank God that there is so 
much of glory not attained but yet to come. 
Think of the rich stores that await you if you 
seek purity and truth with industry and fidelity 
Do whatever lies in you more and 
more to attain. Do not rejoice in what vou have 
done, but rejoice in what you are going to do. 
Rejoice in the great soul of that God who knows 
how imperfect you are, but whose nature it is to 
love imperfect beings, who goes forth after them 
as a nurse after the children under her care, and 
whose love is one that trains, educates and pa- 
tiently waits. Put yourself in the hands of such 
a God, and rejoice, not beeause you have gained 
so much, but because there is so much before you 
to gain, and so many influences to help you gain 
it. If any of you are bowed down, and wonder 
why you are not joyful as others are, inquire of 


Mass., Baptist Church, and already entered upon his 
labors. 

—The Rev. Joseph Cook means to lecture in the 
autumn on the influence of German theology on New 
England. 

—The Rev. George H. Douglas of New York has 
been called to the rectorship of Grace Church, in 
Amherst. 

—Monsieur de Courcelles, a great-great-grandson of 
Lafayette, has been visiting the home of General 
Washington. 

—Wendell Phillips will deliver the oration before 
the united lterary societies of Bates College during 
commencement week. 

—Prof. John G. Barton, of the College of the City of 
New York, committed suicide at his residence at 
Hamburg, N. J., last week. 

—Mr. Richard Grant White is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the now vacant chair of English Literature 
in the College of the City of New York. 

—Cardinal Cullen has issued a pastoral letter de- 
tailing the persecutions of the Polish Catholics. It 
was read in the different chapels of Dublin. 

—The Rev. E. Porter Dyer, for ten years pastor of 
the Congregational church in Shrewsbury, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect June 24. 

—C. D. Dudley, a member of the Senior Class, Bates 
Theological School, has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the Free Baptist Church in North Scituate. 

—The long contest over the Post-office at Richmond, 
Va., has been settled, and Miss Van Lew, appointed 
by Gen. Grant, is to be superseded by W. W. Forbes. 

—Reyv. James Wells, of Millbury, Mass., will supply 
the Congregational Church, Dunbarton, N. H., during 
the absence in Palestine of its pastor, the Rev. Wm. F. 
Spear. 

—Dr. H. M. Dexter, of the ‘“ Congregationalist,”’ is 
filling his appointment in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. His subject is the rise of Congregationalism in 
England and its subsequent development. 

—The Pope gave to the proper official £8,000 to help 
pay duties on the presents he expected to receive dur- 
ing his jubilee. It is computed that $20,000,000 in 
money will be given him by visitors and sent by 
churches. 

—Rey. E. M. Gerald was ordained at Kirwin, Kan- 
sas, April 11, 1877, by council called for that purpose 
by the First Congregational Church of Kirwin, Kan- 
sas. Rev. Robt. Samuel, of Cawker City, Moderator, 
and Rev. Geo. O. Blake, of Phillipsburg, scribe. 

—Miss Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of the late 
John Stuart Mill, is a member of the London School 
Board. She has a pleasant brunette face, calm, intel- 
ligent eyes, and very black hair. Her manner in pub- 
lic speaking is somewhat monotonous, but her voice 
is agreeable. ; 

—George 8S. Thrall, of the Yale graduating class, 
accepts a call to the Congregational Church of Wash- 
ington, Conn. This was one of Adirondack Murray’s 
earlier pastorates. Mr. EF. P. Chittenden of the same 
class goes to the Congregational Church of Barton 
Landing, Vermont. 

—The installation of President Seelye as pastor of 
the College church at Amherst took place May 24, 
The order of exercises was as follows: Prayer, the 
Rev. Dr. Herrick of South Hadley; installation prayer, 
the Rey. R. D. Hitchcock of New York; installation 
sermon, R. 3S. Storrs, D. D., of Brooklyn; concluding 
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has abode at home with the nurse; but now he, 
with the others, turns his face toward Jerusalem. 
They go out of their house chanting David's 
Psalms. They go into the crowded path (roads 
there were none), and join the throng that streams 
along to the sea of Galilee. They cross over, and 
meet caravan after caravan. A mighty Amazon 
of Jews these are, going to Mount Zion to attend 
the great feast of the Lord. Now, when that boy 


—Alexander H. Stephens is improved in health. 

—Lord Dufferin is preparing for his annual fishing 
cruise. : 

“Rich & Content’ are wealthy bankers in Broad 
and Beaver streets. 

—Professor J. B. Sewall leaves Bowdoin to take 
charge of a school at Braintree, Mass. 

—The report that Gen. Grant has gone to Europe to 


lieve, and we know of only one or two monuments 
raised to the discover, so afew more will not make 
any especial difference. 

—Mr. E. M. Bliss, of the class just graduated from 
Yale Seminary, was ordained yesterday evening (May 
18) at the Center. Church. Delegates to the council 
were present from the churches of New Haven, East 
Haven, West Haven, Stratford, and Amherst College. 
Rev. Edward Hawes, of North Church, presided. 
Rev. Dr. John Todd, of Church of Kedermer, was 
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“The remarkable volume now issued by an emi- 
nent Master in Israel of the Presbyterian Church 
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which an important, peceees it may be said, a car- 
dinal doctrine of t eolesy is discussed with a 
frankness and ability whic challenges attenti. n 
to the boldness of its conclusivns.’ 

une. 

“ The author’s methods are those of an honest 
earnest seeker for truth, whose habits of mind are 
New fork E logical, and singularly acute and clear.’’— 
New Boonine Post. 

* For exegetical power. clear and logical reason- 
ws and wealth - illustration, this essay has few 
equals.” — Herald of Life. 

“ The author isa keen and trenchant critic, an 
independent thinker, and his views are likely to 
occasion discussion in the Presbyterian Church.’ 
Lutheran Obserr 

* Is likely to onus more the attention of theo- 

Loneee than any work that has appeared since 
Ecce Homo. It is most interesting, not only as ex- 
pressing the author’s beliefs with regard to cer- 
tain dogmas, but asarecord of his spiritual and 
intelectual calekia Be in arriving at those be- 
liefs.”— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

“The book is a remarkuble one; but it is distin- 
guished forthe honesty:«f its statement and the 
strength of its reasoning. ’"—Boston Post. 


—New York 
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who is “ watching and Waiting ” forthe Lord can 
afford to miss. |fmo, 216 pp.; $1.25in Cloth; $2.50 
in Morocco. Sold b Booksellers, or prepaid on 
receipt of price. UCKLOW & eo” 
Publishers, Madison Ave. and 42d St,, New York 
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Its Nature, its Growth, and its Decline. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Author of ‘History of the Norman ¢ jaqquest, ” 
“ History of the Saracens,” etc., 
With Colored Maps. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Log Letters from The Challenger. 


By Lord George Campbell, 
Second Edition, revised. Cloth, $2.50. 
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By the author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 

Macmillan’s Author’s Edition. 

cloth (uniform with above). Paper, 10 cents; 
cloth, elegant, 25 cents. 


THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: 


Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and Their City. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
With Portrait and numerous illustrations. 
Edition, Sve, cloth, elegant. $8.00. 
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A new collection of Sunday-School Songs, by 


JAMES R. :MURRAY, 
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of the leading writers of Sunday Schoo) Music in 
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and MUSIC of the late 
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book. 

“HEAVENWARD”’ is now ready. and for 
sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers throughout 


the countr 
*HEAVENWARD” is unegualed by apy 
other book, both in words and music. 
*HEAVENWARD”’ is the only new bowk in 
which you will find P. P. BLISS’ most famous 
songs. 

**HEAVENWARD”’ is our usual Sunday 
School style, printed on fine tinted paper. and con- 
tains 1 pages. Price, 35 cents, by mail. 830 
per hundred. Specimen pages free. Single sam- 
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der from your nearest Bookseller, or of the pub- 
lishers, 


S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. S. BARNES & CO.|, 
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Standard Educational Works. 
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The International Review. 
President Finney’s Memoirs. 
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HARPER'S (MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either tor 
one year, ee a Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 
0} 

HARPER’S MAGAZINF, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. [2% HARPER’S CATALOGUE will be 
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THE WATCHMAN! 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Semi-Monthly, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 
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ages, 48  Galpatinme, 
Copies Monthly. 


Only $1! a year; 24 Numbers. 


Each issue wil! contain one of Mr. Moody's Ser- 
mons and a complete summary of Association 
News over the entire country. Articles written 
by the best Association men in the country, on 
the following topics: Bible Readings, how to pre- 
pare and give them; Gospel Meetings, and how to 
conduct them; Song Services. ( Jottage Prayer-Meet- 
ings, Bible Classes, Open Air Meetings, Praise Meet- 
ings. Promise Meetings, Text Meetings, Consecration 
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Men, papong the Germins, among the Jolored People 
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Committees, and reports of their Conventions ; 
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Rooms and contents; Articles showing how to or- 
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increase the usefulness and efficiency of Associa- 
tions; Articles showing their mistakes and how 
rectified. We make it such a paper that no Chris- 
tian worse can afford to be without it. 
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WATCHMAN. 

Write for particulars. There are many persons 
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orld. 
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2, 742 Bibles and Prayer Books atany 
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EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D., on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
und WORK, the methods adepted by the 
Church of the * Holy Trinity,” (New York City,) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articles 
MEANS OF 8TUDY; METHODS; MORE 
ABOUT METHODS; and STUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. Giving plain 
and .practical directions to Sunday-School 
Teachers and other Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western 
Trip, together with “Notes by the Way,” in 
which he has given sketches of the people and 
places on his route. 
t? Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in the follow- 
ing articles the origin and growth of the East- 
ern Question: I. WHO ARE THE TURKS? II. 
WHAT IS Russia? Ii]. THE CHRISTIAN PRov- 
INCES. IV. THE TWO RELIGIONS. V. How 
THE WAR BEGAN. VI. THE SEAT OF WAR. 
VIL. PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES. 

Price 25 Cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehen- 
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THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every styleof writin’. For 
sale by the Trade sonerelly A Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of the Fifteen Numbers, py mail, 
on receipt of 25 Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand 8t.. New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
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Printing Presses, etc. Blocas for Engravers. 
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yO LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MASS., 
bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
allthe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company, and ali the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuiar and Terms me 
HATHAWAY & PON 
6 Beomfleld. "ot., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Tilden Ladies Seminary. 


One of the best and the CHEAPEST of its kind, 
is patronized by half the States in the Union. 


Fall Session begins Sept. |7,’'77. 
Sena for a New Catalogue to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, A.M,, West Lebanon. N. H. 


UNION COLLECE. 


Alumni Day, Tregéay June 26. 
Commencement, Wedne eaday. June 27. 
The Fal) Term begins Seot. 19. Examination for 

admission, June 28 and '9, and Sept. 17 and 18. Aid 

rendered deserving students. For information 
concerning the School of Civil Engineering and 
the College Courses, Classical and Scientific, ad- 

dress E. N. POTTER, Pres., Schenectady, N. 7. 


AT IONAL School of Elocution and Oratory, 

1418 Chestnut &t., Philadelphia. For Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Teachers. Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Con- 
versation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, Keading and 
Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplo- 
mas. Both sexes admitted. Summer term opens 
July 2d. Students entered atanytime. Day and 
Evening Classes. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Pres. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
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1. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE; A Narrative 
of Personal Adventure and Observation during 
Two Wars. 1861-1865.—1870-1871. By WICKHAM 
HOFFMAN, Assistant Adjutant-General U. 8. 
Vols., and Secretary U. S. Legation at Paris. 
i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

il. 

OF SCIENCE AND 

RELIGION, By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 

LL.D., Author of * Sketches of Creation,’ “ The 

Doctrine of Evolution,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 Ov. 

ILI. 
LIFE 

By W. W. 


RECONCILIATION 


UNIVERSITY 
ATHENS, 


25 cents. 


IN ANCIENT 
CAPES. 32mo, Paper, 


IV. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance of 
Eminent Men of science. Large 12mo, Gloth, 
$2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record 

of Science and Industry for 1871, 187%, 1873, 1674, 1875. 

° ¥. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, A Se- 
ries of Books narrating the History of England 
at Successive Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M 
CREIGHTON, M.A. 

l. EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Cun- 
quest. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

2. ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, 
from the Conquest to Magna Charta. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

3. RISK OF THE PEOPLE, and Growth of 
Parliament, from the Great Charter to the 
Accession of Henry VII. 32mo, Paper, 2 
cents. 

4. THE TUDORS AND THE 
#2mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


REFORMATION, 


» THK STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE 
MONARCHY. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VI. 
SQUIER’S PERU. Peru: Incidents of Travel 


and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. 
GEORGE SQUIER, M.A., F.S.A. 
tions. Svo, cloth, $5.00. 

Vil. 

SENECA’S MORAL ESSAYS. L. Annaeus 
Seneca. Treatises on Providence; on Tranquil- 
ity of Mind; on Shortness of Life; on Happy 
Life. Together with Select Episties, Epigram- 
mata, ap Introduction, Copious Notes, and 
Scripture Parallelisms. By JOHN F. HURST, 
D.D., and HENRY C. WHITING, Ph.D. I2mo, 
Cloth, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of $1.52. 

Vill. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “CHALLENGER.”’ 
Voyages over many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. 
By W.J.J.8PRyY,R.N. With Map and Lllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 

IX. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER 
OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right 
Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. 
32m0, Paper, 20 cents. 

X. 

CAMERON’s ACROSS AFRICA. Across 
Africa. By VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, C.B., 
D.C.L. With a Map and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


By E. 
With Lilustra- 


XI. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 32mo, Paper. Come- 

Tragedies, 25 cents. 

XIl. 

SMILES’S LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATUR- 
ALIsT. Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas 
Edward, Associate of the Linngwan Suciety. By 
SAMUEL SMILES. Portrait and Illustrations by 
GEORGE REID, A.RK.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

XIL1. 

THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN. By 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 


dies, <5 cents. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE, By Epwanp A. 
FREEMAN. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, 
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except where 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. DOUGLAS. 5) cents. 

Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 
With Lllustrations. 50 cents. 

Miss Nancy's searteage. By VIRGINIA W.JOHN- 
SON. 50 cents 

Nora’s Love Test. By MARY CECIL HAY. 50 cents. 

When the Ship Comes Home. 
SANT and JAMES RICE. 25 cents 


av WALTER BE- 


spemeenn Hall. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Llus- 


tratec. 20 cents. 
The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 


Madcap Violet. By Wilham Bios k. 
brary Edition, 12mo, Cloth, #1 


50 cents; Li- 


[®” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any'part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price, except 
where otherwise specified. 

[? HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt 
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MISS PATTY’S TESTIMONY. 
By KaTE W. HAMILTON. 


ISS Patty snipped her thread with a pair of 
M bright scissors, and, as she knotted it 
again preparatory to another onslaught upon her 
sewing, paused a minute and surveyed her do- 
main. Needles, patterns, a pincushion and spools 
of turead decorated the little table by her side; 
nevertheless the small room was neat—the faded 
carpet free from clippings, the tiny mirror fault- 
lessly bright, no dust on chairs or mantel, and 
the chintz covered lounge was a marvel of stiff- 
ness and cleanness. Miss Patty completed her 
inspection with a nod of complacent satisfaction, 
and mentally repeated her catechism. 

‘‘ Who is the neatest woman you know?” 

‘* Patty Giles, if I do say it myself, and if she 
does work for a living, and don’t have things so 
grand as some folks.” 

Miss Patty drew herself up, and sat a trifle more 
erect in her low chair—a sort of motion of ‘‘going 
up head,” because of having given a correct an- 
swer. 

‘*Thou—shalt not—bear—false witness against ” 
—droned a high-pitched monotonous voice from 
the opposite house. Then an open window was 
suddenly closed with a bang, and the remainder 
of the sentence was unheard. 

‘“One of them Green young ones learning the 
commandments, I do declare!’”” commented Miss 
Patty. ‘‘ S’pose somebody’s got em into Sunday- 
school. Well, it’s a mercy if they can learn any 
good, for of all the poor, slack, slipshod man- 
agin’ I ever did see, that woman goes a little 
ahead. And borrowin’! Now what kind of a way 
is that to bring up children, I'd like to know, a- 
runnin’ to the neighbors for everything under the 
canopy, and mussin’ up other folks’s things instead 
of learnin’ to depend on their own? What hain’t 
I lent em in the three weeks they’ve been there? 
My teakettle and an armful of wood the very first 
day; then soap and a washtub, and bread and tea 
and sugar and a hatchet—and half the time I have 
to send Job to bring the things back when I want 
to use’em. But the knee-plus-ulter of all,” said 
Miss Patty, not getting quite straight a long word 
from the minister’s last sermon, ‘‘is borrowin’ 
paper rags! Said they wanted a few more to 
make up enough to buy a tin dipper with! Well, 
a body mustn’t bear false witness against their 
neighbors—though for that matter ‘taint false; 
it’s true as preachin’. And I hain’t said nothin’ 
to nobody about it, and don’t mean to; but, I 
s’pose I can think.” 

But her thinking was presently of something 
beside her neighbors, for as the dronings of the 
child recurred to her they recalled a_ half-forgot- 
ten resolution—one of those Sunday resolutions 
that visit other people as well as Miss Patty : 
burning brightly through the holy day, dying 
down to a spark on Monday, and quite extin- 
guished before Saturday. Hers had been to study 
some portion of the Bible each day. A chapter read 
hastily at night, when she was tired and often 
sleepy, did not seem much like study; and she 
had decided to ponder a few verses in the day- 
time. The plan did not appear quite so feasible 
now as it had done during the Sabbath leisure; 
for she was certainly very busy, and those jackets 
for the Tomkins boys must be done by Wednes- 


‘day. Nevertheless, she drew the book toward 


her and laid it open upon the table, thinking to 
read a passage now and then and meditate upon 
it while she sewed. The reading and meditation 
ran somewhat on this wise: 

‘** For Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus.’ 
Wonder where Ephesus is? But I can’t hunt up 
any atlas to find it now. How nice it must be 
for folks who have plenty of time to study up 
such things! Seems to me I’d just delight in 
doin’ it if I was rich enough to afford it. ‘Sail by 
Ephesus.’ S’pose they didn’t have steamships in 
them days. Wonder what ever became of that 
Tomkins boy that ran away and went to sea? It 
*most broke his mother’s heart, anyhow. Dear! 
dear! how my thoughts do wander! Wonder if 
folks really are ‘countable for all their strayin’ 
thoughts? That’s a p’int I’d long to——” 

Then she dropped her spool of thread, and it 
rolled away under the table; and while she 
stooped to pick it up a stray breeze from the 
open window turned the leaves of the book from 





Acts away back to one of those olden prophets 
that Miss Patty thought she could never under- 
stand, and when her eyes sought the page again 
they saw nothing of Paul, but rested on the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord.” 

There was a fumbling at the door, and a small 
boy, with pale hair and very round eyes, looked 
in, and exploded a single word like a torpedo— 

‘* Marm!” 

‘‘T ain’t your marm,” said Miss Patty, rather 
shortly. ‘‘ I should s’pose you might learn to say 
Miss Giles, like other folks, Job Wilson.” 

‘* Hey ?” said the boy, stupidly. 

‘*T say I should think you might learn to know 
my name like other folks.” 

Job, who, in view of his aggravating propensi- 
ties, should have been named not for the patriarch 
but for his friends, pondered this remark a min- 
ute, and observed gravely, 

‘‘Tain’t nothin’ ’bout yer likin’ other folks, it’s 
*bout hens. That Green woman’s, they've come 
in, much as ten or forty of ’em, an’ scratched up 
pretty considerable many strawberry vines by this 
time, I guess. I thought I’d better ask ye whether 
I'd better drive ’em out, or what ?” 

Miss Patty paused to issue no orders, but, like 
a valiant commander, took the field in person—if 
so small a garden plat can be dignified as a field— 
while Job, as a reserve corps, slowly followed. 
Miss Patty fairly flew down the steps, and picking 
up a stone as she reached the ground threw it, 
with all a woman’s skill and accuracy of aim, in 
exactly the wrong direction, and crushed a flower 
pot containing a choice plant. Then she shouted 
‘*Shoo!” and wildly waved her white apron; but 
this the hens seemed to regard as a flag of truce. 
Then she ran toward them at full speed, but the 
apron, loosened by its vigorous shaking, dropped 
from her waist to her feet, entangled her steps, 
and finally landed her at full length among the 
strawberry vines. By that time the feathered bi- 
peds, appearing to comprehend that their compa- 
ny was unwelcome, sedately withdrew through 
the fence, leaving their enemy to pick herself up 
at leisure. There were two small, delighted faces 
pressed close to the opposite window, watching 
the performance, and she scrambled to her feet, 
rubbed her scratched elbows, scolded Job, and 
mentioned ‘‘ pizen” in connection with the hens; 
and then, incongruoysly enough, as she glanced 
at those faces again, there flashed through her 
perturbed mind that wind-revealed Bible text, 
‘*Ye are my witnesses,” and she resolutely closed 
her lips and marched into the house. What that 
sentence had to do with her torn-up vines and all 
the accompanying vexations she could not see, or 
she declared to herself that she could not as she 
sat panting and tired, though the connection grew 
steadily plainer as she thought of it, and, as an 
added link came slowly, those other words: ‘‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 

Miss Patty, honest with her neighbor, had the 
rarer virtue still of being honest with herself, so 
she presently faced these troublesome suggestions, 
and weighed them slowly and fairly, while only 
the old-fashioned clock broke the silence of the 
little room. 

‘*His witnesses,” she said at last. ‘‘Well, I 
s’pose we air, though I never thought of it before; 
and if it’s a sin to bear false witness against our 
neighbor, ‘taint surely no less to bear it against 
Him. And if them that perfesses to be His disci- 
ples says by their actions that all His blessed 
religion can’t make a body kinder to a bothersome 
boy, nor more charitable to neighbors that haven’t 
just the right faculty of gettin’ along, nor more. 
patient over little troublin’ things, why then— 
they air bearin’ false witness as sure as my name 
is Patty Giles!” 

Miss Patty took up her sewing again--for those 
jackets must be finished—but her occasional 
glances toward the next house grew more and 
more kindly, and before the afternoon was gone 
she had noticed that one of the tormenting chil- 
dren really had pretty hair, and that the mother 
looked pale and ill. When the day had vanished, 
so that there was no possibility of taking another 
stitch by its light, Miss Patty, armed with good 
intentions and a jar of strawberry jam, made her 
way through the back gate to her neighbor’s back 
door. 

‘* IT don’t know’as I ought to come so,” she said, 
‘**but then it’s time we was acquainted, if we 








ain’t. And I thought you looked kinder pale, 
an’ mebby this would relish, so I just brought it 
along, an’ I hope you won’t mind.” 

Mrs. Green looked at the offered dainty, and 
not less hungrily at her visitor. 

‘“‘I'm dreadfully glad you’ve come, ’cause he’s 
away to work, and can’t come home only now an’ 
then; when he’s home things seem more heart- 
some; and it’s been one of my crowded-out-days. 
I call ’em that ‘cause I don’t know what else to 
call ’em—when I have a kinder feelin’ that there’s 
too many folks in the world, and that we’re the 
extry ones that ain’t wanted, and there ain’t no 
place for us; an’ it brings a sinkin’ at the pit of 
the stomach, and a longin’ like to go home when 
you haint got none,” she burst forth, asif the 
door that admitted her visitor had unloosed a 
flood-tide of words that must have way. ‘‘I am 
poorly, and my appetite a’n’t pretty good. I 
scalded my hand bad awhile ago, too; and the 
children can’t do much, poor things! I’m afraid 
they’ve been dreadful bothersome, runnin’ to 
you so much; but it seemed as if I couldn’t take 
care of ’em or anything with my hand this way. 
And they look so, too! I’m clear discouraged 
about makin’ ’em any clothes, for my hand don’t 
seem to get much better.” 

‘* And what have you got on it?” queried prac- 
tical Miss Patty, as soon as she could put in a 
word of any sort. She was a nurse by nature, 
and so in less than ten minutes she had been 
home for a remedy of her own, and was busily 
engaged in dressing the disabled member. The 
acquaintance progressed rapidly during that oper- 
ation, and by the time it was completed the little 
seamstress was ready to give valuable advice con- 
cerning the turning and remaking of certain juve- 
nile garments presented for her inspection. 

‘“‘T just am glad you come,” said Mrs. Green 
again, as she accompanied her guest to the door. 
‘*T was that lonesome and down-hearted that | 
b’lieve I was kinder prayin’ some good Christian 
soul might drop in; and I never thought of you 
neither.” And she meant that last sentence as no 
rebuke, however her neighbor felt it. 

The Greens did not become angels upon a 
nearer acquaintance, and they did continue wo- 
fully addicted to borrowing, yet Miss Patty knew, 
after that day, that she had gained from them 
more than she ever gave them; and it was con- 
cerning this new acquisition that she tried to 
speak when she rose tremblingly one night in the 
little prayer-meeting. 

‘*T’ve been thinking about that we’re the Lord’s 
witnesses; an’ if our lives says His grace don’t 
make us truer an’ kinder they ain’t givin’ true 
testimony. It’s dreadful to be bearin’ false wit- 
ness against the dear Master that—and I think— 
it seems—an’ I’ve been a tryin’ lately- ” 

And then, faltering, and frightened at her own 
boldness, she sank into her seat, unable to express 
her feeling any more clearly. A few wondered 
‘* what possessed that woman to attempt to speak 
in a meeting”; and two or three boys and girls 
near the door tittered faintly. But some true, 
earnest hearts recognized and were moved by the 
great truth under the homely words; and one 
clear voice, from a far corner, answered softly, in 
the words of the old martyrs, ‘‘ Blessed be Jesus 
Christ and his witnesses.” 








THE SIEGE OF BELGRADE. 

[AN ancient alphabetical alliteration which we 
find in an equally ancient scrap book. The lines 
were written, we believe, about 1789, and we re- 
publish them in view of a possible renewal of 
hostilities in the neighborhvod of the Serbian 
capital. The author is unknown to us.] 


An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom ; 
Every endeavor engineers essay, 
For fame, for fortune fighting—furious fray ! 
Generals ’gainst generals grapple—gracious God! 
How honors Heaven heroic hardihood ! 
Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill— 
Kinsmen kill kindred, kindred kinsmen kill; 

bor low levels loftiest, longest lines; 
Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moies, ’mid murd’rous mines 
Now noisy noxious numbers notice nought, 
Of outward obstacles, opposing ought. 
Poor patriots, partly purch » partly pressed, 

uite quaking, quickly * Quarter !’’ ‘* Quarter !’’ quest. 
son returns—religious right redounds— 

Suwarrow scorns such sanguinary sounds; 
Truce to thee, Turkey! triumph to thy train, 
Unwise, unjust, unmerciful Ukraine ! 
Vanish vain victory ; vanish victory vain ; 
Why wish we warfare ; wherefore welcome were 
Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere ? 
Yield, yield, ye youths; ye yeomen, yield your yell; 
Zeno’s, Zampater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal 
Attracting all, arms,against arms appeal. 
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THE ONE LITTLE PEA IN THE POD. 
By Mrs. M. C. PyYLe. 


~ YES, Mother Peascod! ’tis easy to talk 
Of the good of a sweet disposition ; 
But you, dangling freely about on your stalk, 
Don’t consider my wretched position ! 


‘* Cooped up in this mean narrow space you allow 
As enough for the state you call ‘humble,’ 
Wedged in with four crowding pea-brothers, I vow 
*Tis sufficient to cause one to grumble! 


‘It is well enough there at the head of the row, 
Where Puffer so proudly sits swelling, 
But hard to be squeezed in these quarters below 
At the very fag-end of the dwelling. 


** Miss Plumpy, here next me, don’t put in your oar! 
What business have you to be preaching ? 
Sit over, and lean to the other side more. 
I despise any mean overreaching !”’ 


** Dear Scrawny, now why will you worry and fret?” 
So the pea-mother patiently pleaded ; 

* I know that your quarters are narrow, but yet 
They’re sufficient for all that is needed. 


* Our master, who planted us peas by the wall 
In these rows that we grow in so neatly, 
Will not judge by the size of the pea-pods at all, 
But whether you fill them completely. 


** Some peas must be set in the narrowest space ; 
But they’ll find that their lives have succeeded 
If they grow like the others, and fill up their place.” 
Scrawny heard her, but little he heeded. 


With envy and fretting he still grew more thin, 
More sallow and shriveled; unable 

To attain to the lot that good peas hope to win, 
To be served at their master’s own table. 


For when Puffer and Plumpy and Bonny and Blink 
Were dished up with the best melted butter, 

Scrawny fell through the colander into the sink 
And passed to his death in the gutter. 





HOW KATRINA WENT TO CHURCH. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 


ITTLE Barbara Liebman’s mother was dead, 
4t4 and she lived with her father and grand- 
parents way up under the roof of a tall house in 
Munich. She spent a great deal of time looking 
out of the window, for between the rosebushes 
and pinks that filled the box outside of the win- 
dow she could see a great deal. Her delight was 
to get her great rag doll Katrina up there with 
her. But that was quite an undertaking, for 
Barbara was only three years old herself and al- 
most as broad as she was tall. She managed in 
this way : first, she moved a chair just as close to 
the window as she could get it; then she seated 
Katrina in it; next she moved her grandmother's 
wooden stool close to the chair, and soon she was 
standing on the chair pushing Katrina up on the 
window seat and propping her up in one corner. 
Sometimes Katrina would seem to be seized with a 
sudden weakness in her back and would double 
up and bend forward as if she were suffering from 
the most severe colic, and just as Barbara thought 
she had her safely placed Katrina would double 
up and with one bound would land on the floor 
face downwards and all the climbing and pushing 
had to be done over again. One day, when both 
Barbara and Katrina had been looking out of the 
window for some time and watching the people 
going in and out of the great door of the church 
opposite, a bright idea came into Barbara’s head. 
She would take Katrina into the church and let 
her see for herself all the beautiful things she had 
so often told her of. 

Barbara looked around. Grandmother was asleep 
in her chair with her knitting in her hands, and 
at any rate, Barbara thought, grandmother would 
like to have her go to church. So down she 
slipped very quietly, so as not to disturb grand- 
mother, and holding Katrina very tightly under 
one arm Barbara pushed open the door, which 
was not latched, and went slowly down the long, 
dark stairs. 

She didn’t meet anyone all the way down until 
just as she was going out of the street door; here 
she was stopped fora moment by the old music 
teacher who lived on the same floor with Barbara. 
He said, ‘‘ Good morning, little one ; are you going 
out alone ?” 

‘*No,” Barbara answered, ‘‘I am going to show 
Katrina the church.” 

And he, supposing Katrina to be some responsi- 
ble person who was probably waiting outside of 
the door for little Barbara, passed on saying, 
‘*Good by, then. I hope you'll have a good time.” 
So Barbara picked her way across the open Platz 
to the church door, still holding Katrina under her 
arm. Katrina’s pointed toes had bumped all the 
way down the dusty stairs and had been dragged 


. saint. 





through a good many puddles of muddy water as 
Barbara carried her across the Platz. But what 
of that? Was not Katrina going to see the inside 
of the great church ? 

Barbara waited a moment to smooth down 
Katrina’s dress, just as her grandmother alway, 
did for her when she took her to church. 

At last she pushed aside the heavy curtain and 
stood inside the church, so beautiful with its grand 
arches and stained glass windows. But Barbara 
only waited a minute to let Katrina see these 
wonderful things, and to whisper to her that this 
was the church and she must be very quiet. Then 
she marched down the church (Katrina’s toes 
beating a mild tattoo on the marble floor all the 
time), until she reached the shrine of her patron 
Before this she knelt down, and after a 
great deal of difficulty succeeded in making 
Katrina do the same. After a few minutes she 
rose and went to the holy water basin and tried 
to dip her finger in the basin; but she couldn't 
reach the water, no matter how high she stood on 
tip-toe. But Barbara was full of bright ideas that 
morning. And her eyes grew very bright and her 
cheeks redder than ever as she reached Katrina 
up to the edge of the basin and tipped her gently 
forward so that her arm fell in, but alas! when 
Barbara took her down and felt of her shapeless 
paw of a hand not the least bit of a wet spot could 
she find on tit. The water must be very low, and 
she will have to take Katrina home without hav- 
ing any holy water ; and that to poor little Barbara 
was the most important part of going to church. 
She was very much disappointed, but just as she 
was turning away she felt some one lift her up so 
that she could dip one rosy little finger in, and, 
taking courage from the lady’s kind face, after 
sprinkling Katrina she held up her arms to be 
lifted once more so that she might have a drop 
for herself. Then Barbara with a perfectly satis- 
fied expression tucked Katrina under her arm 
again and trotted off towards home. Grand- 
mother met her half way across the Platz; for 
when the old lady woke up and found her little 
Barbara missing she called for her so loudly that 
the old music teacher heard, and told her where 
the little runaway was. So Katrina not only went 
to church but got back safely too. 








GRANDMA’S PATCH-WORK PARTY. 
\OME, dears! There is always room for more in 
grandma’s great easy chair. Herbert and Elsie 
from the parsonage always perch on the arms; Her- 
bert on the right, because he’s “ always going to be on 
the right side,’’ and Elsie on the left, “’cause it’s 
nearest grandma’s heart.’’ That’s the way my pets 
settle their disputes. This cold wind, more like 
March than May, makes us draw close up to the 
great wide-mouthed, brged-throated fireplace. That 
is one of the luxuries grandpa and I indulge in. So 
gather up snugly, all who cannot crowd into the 
chair. Those little boys from away up in cold north- 
ern Maine, don’t get in front of those little shivering 
girls from the warm South, who are not so well used 
as you to the rough ways our spring puts on when 
she first comes. 

You think it makes you stronger and more rugged, 
do you, Aleck? Well, then, show your strength and 
your manliness by a knightly care for the weaker and 
smaller ones. A man is never so manly and grand as 
when he is sacrificing himself for a humbler or a 
weaker one. 

Who was it reading a story the other day—or did I 
dream it?—about a noble old soldier who had fought 
many a battle for the right, and had grown powerful 
in body and masterly in mind; how he was riding 
along one day and saw a little daisy which was trying 
to poke its head out from undera stone? Down he 
got from his horse and threw the stone off. He did 
not like to leave even a struggling flower unhelped. 

Now, who wants to come every week to my patch- 
work party? Well! well! well! What voices you 
young folks have! Stop a minute till you hear about 
it. Everybody that comes must bring a patch. No 
matter what the shape is nor how small it is. I'll 
manage to fit them all together. Now here’s grandpa 
—he’s got a patch allready. It’s about a queer way 
of taking a bath he was reading about the other day. 

First I want to know who'll agree to try it the first 
time he has a chance? 

Ho-ho, boys, you’d like to hear about it first; 
you’re going to look before you leap, are you? Well, 
that’s right. 

Now for another question :.Is Russia a cold country 
or a hot one? 

Well, well, that shout made my old ears tingle. It 
speaks well for your geography lessons, though. I’m 


not so sure but it’s pretty hot there just now, though 
you're right, and it is a cold country, with plenty of 
snow. The Russians, however, don’t mind it, and 
they think a great deal of their weekly bath; and 
the peasants—what are they? why, the laborers that 
work in the farms and gardens in European coun- 
tries are called peasants—they take their Saturday- 








night bath in winter in their ovens; yes, the very 
ovens they bake their bread and cake—if they have 
any—in. Some of you have seen such ovens in the 
country. They stay in the hot ovens till the perspira- 
tion is running in streams down their body; and then 
what do you think?—why, they run right out-of- 
doors, all naked, and roll over and over in the snow; 
and after a good rubbing down and a sound night’s 
sleep they are all ready for church on Sunday. 

Oh, a story is what you mean by a patch, is it, 
grandma? 

Yes, and you look out that you get one ready for 
next time, if I let you off to-day. Take care there, 
Elsie! Your restless little arms have knocked my 
spectacles off. I must have some of those rubber 
things I read about the other day to keep glasses on 
the nose; but perhaps they are only for eye-glasses, 
that younger people wear. 

When I was crossing the ferry last week I saw the 
queerest looking cart, with a horse all blanketed in 
it. I mean right in it; and there was another horse 
drawing it. You don’t know how funny it looked to 
see a horse taking a ride. The body of the cart was 
like a great box without any cover to it, and was 
hung in an odd sort of way very low down between 
the wheels. There was some printing on the side of 
it about its belonging to some society and being used 
for carrying sick or disabled animals. So I suppose 
the horse that was in it was hurt or sick and was out 
riding for its health, or perhaps was going to the doc- 
tor’s. I have often seen dogs taken to ride, but this 
was something new to me. 

They do tell the strangest stories about ants and 
other bugs, making out that they have some kind of 
sense and can talk to one another. Dr. Franklin said 
he proved itoneday. He puta little earthen pot con-, 
taining some molasses into a closet, where a number 
of ants soon found it. When it was all eaten the 
doctor put all the ants out and poured some more 
molasses into it and hung it up by a string from a 
nail in the ceiling. By chance one little ant remained 
in the pot, and after eating all it wanted it tried to 
get ouc to go home. But the poor thing was very 
much frightened and ran aboutina very excited way, 
till at last it found the string and up it climbed to the 
ceiling, then down the wall, and so to the ground. 
About half an hour after a great swarm of ants came 
into the closet, marched up the wall and ceiling to 
the string, by which they descended in a steady line 
to the sweet food in the pot. So Dr. Franklin thought 
the first little ant must have’gone and told his friends. 





ANAGRAM BLANKS. 

Find a suitable word to fill the first blank in each sentence 
and fill the other blanks with the same letters transposed 80 
as to make sense. 

1. The children had to—-a paper before they were per- 
mitted to——at the entertainment. 

2. During the second——-of the programme the audience 
became so——that they did not perceive the-——that was be- 
ing prepared for them. 

3. The cartman returning weary left his—~-in the——and 
entered the house as usual. MADISON. 


HIDDEN BIRDs. 

Five birds are concealed in the following: 

The little boy formerly thought to be so heroic ran eleven 
miles from home rather than confess his fault. He was in 
constant fear that he would be discovered, and everything 
he saw renewed his terror. When Hiram Clarke found him 
he was wandering in the woods in fright, for his heart had 
begun to threb instantly when he heard approaching steps. 

RACHEL, 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
. Syncopate distance and leave a slight breeze. 
. Syncopate a celestial body and leave a vegetable. 
. Syncopate a spring and leave a spring. 
. Syncopate the most desirable part and leave to crowd. 
. Syncopate a biped and leave a quadruped. ALEX. 


om Oot 


BEHEADED BLANKS. 


Fill the first blank in each sentence with a suitable word 
and the second with the same word beheaded. 
1. The maid had only to go one——béfore she found a man 
to mend the——. 
2. The table was spread in the——that——might be accom- 
modated. 
3. The grounds were too——to admit of a——of sufficient 
length. 
4. As a punishment for his——George was expelled from 
the—. 
5. It bounced from the——as beautiful and——as before. 
HARRY C. 
A HALF WorRD SQUARE. 
To reckon. 
Labor. 
Thus. 


In time and eternity. VENA. 
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VHit and Wisdom. 


‘‘ArRE the children safe?’ asks the 
‘Christian Union.”’ Quitesafe, weassure 
you. They are up in the garret playing 
hotel fire. Jimmie is the clerk, and 
is trying to slide down the water pipe to 
the ground. Willie is a guest, hanging 
to the window sill and waiting for the 
flames to reach his hand before he tries 
to drop to the shed roof, “two stories 
below, and Tom is an heroic fireman, 
and has tied his fishing line around the 
baby’s body and is letting it down to the 
ground. Oh, yes, the children are all 
right. Just finish your call and don’t fret 
about the children.—[{Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 

ANOTHER NATIONAL CONFERENCE.— 
First Pothouse Patriot: ‘‘ In my ’umble 
opinion, Sir, the Russians ‘ll take 
umbrage before many days are out.” 
Second ditto: ‘‘ Take it, Sir! I’m only 
staggered they ain’t took it before, con- 
siderin’ how badly them Turks have 
fortified the place !’’—{London Judy. 





WHEN a guest at a hotel sees the porter 
carrying a coil of rope 300 feet long into 
his room a feeling of tranquil security 
comes over him, and he lies down to 
sleep without a thought of fear. But 
when a boy sees his father coming up 
stairs to his room with only the little 


‘end of a rope, not more than two feet 


long, with a knot at one end, it kindles 
a conflagration of wild apprehension 
and terror in his soul that all the waters 
of the Mississippi Valley cannot quench. 





A PEDDLER called at a house in a town 
not 19 miles from Boston, the other day, 
and asked if Mrs. Letters was in. ‘No 
such lady lives here.’’ ‘‘ When did she 
move?” ‘She never lived here.” 
‘* Well, how do you pronounce that name 
on the door? That is the lady I am look- 
ing for.” “Oh! that is a letter-box.” 
Exit peddler. 





Tuts Chinese missionary who is trying 
to convert America to Buddhism has 
got to give bonds that his religion will 
not interfere with a man who wants to 
run a grocery bill of $800 per annum on 
a salary of $500, or he will not get many 
converts in Central New York.—{Rome 
Sentinel. 





SPEAKING of patchwork, a woman on 
Court St. has a quilt in 573,291 pieces. 
She spread it out in the yard to air, and 
a puppy dog played it wasa bear. The 
puppy has been unwell since, and the 
woman spends a good deal of time in 
the yard waiting for him to come out 
from uhder the house. There will be 
some more of this item when he comes 
out.—[Rome Sentinel. 


A LAWYER and a clergyman were con- 
versing about the direction of the wind. 
The former said: ‘‘ We go by the Court- 
house vane.’’ ‘‘ And we,’’ remarked the 
parson, ‘“‘go by the church vane.” 
‘* Well,” said the disciple of Blackstone, 
‘*in the matter of wind {that is the best 
authority.’”’” And the clergyman went 
home to cogitate. 








DRY GOODS. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


__ 14th ST. and 6th AV.,. NEW YORK. 


MILLER & GRANT 


HAVE JUST OPEN£D 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 


Black Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmings, 
and Sequin Pearl Buttons. 
879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


KEEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure. 

The very beat, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 

Keep’s Patent Partiy-Made Dress Shirts, 

by very best, 6 for Ki, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant Set of Go late collar and sleeve 

Buttons given with’ rod half dozen Keep’s shirts. 

Sampies and ful! directions mailed free. 

Merchants supplied at asmali commission on cost. 

Trade circulars mailed free on applicatio 

Keep Manutacturing Co., 165 Mercer st., New York. 

















Rodgers & 


Orr Bros., 
183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 





Having purchased a large stock for cash we will 
offer extraordinary inducements in Black, Colored 
and Fancy Silks 4 than last week's sale. 

50 pieces Check Silks, 


50c. 


last week’s price 70c. 
Rich Black Silk, 70c. 
Still finer and full satin a only $1, $1.25. $1.37, 
worth — 40 per cent. more. 
"Geleaes ilks at 50c up. 


DRESS 
GOODS. 


Greatest attractions ever offered in this City! 
Special reduction this week! Come and be con- 
vinced! 

100 pieces magnificent Poplin de Havre, only 8e., 
last. 500 pieces, stil! better, at 10c. 

50 pieces woo! Matelasse at 15c., cost 30c. 

500 pieces magnificent Poplins. wool Beges, wool 
and silk mixtures, at 25c., 30c., 374c., cost fully 50 
per cent. more last week. 





Rich Grenadines at 25c.; cost 45c. last week. 

50 pieces silk and wool, very fine quality, only 
50c.; worth 85e. 

Black cashmere, all wool, at 40c.; worth 80c. 

Rich black goods for mourning and country wear 
in endless variety; low prices, superior uality. 

50 pieces superior treble Courtald’s English Crape 
at $1 50; cost $3 last week. 


SUITS. 


An immense assortment at such low prices that 
they astonish even the most expert buyers. 

We will offer extraordinary inducements this 
week, as follows: 

a... Silk Suits, $18 and upwards; worth fully 
double. 

Richly trimmed Worsted Suits, well made and 
very: stylish, from $8.50 up, not the cost of 
material. 

500 Linen Suits, $3.50; cost $7 to make. 

Dolmans at $1 1.95 u up. 

Shawls at *5 cents up. 

Rich black Cashmere Suits, trimmed with silk, 
$13.50. extraordinary bargains. 

Cashmere Sacques at #50 powered. unequaled in 
this city for price, style and finish 

Bunting and Seaside Suits at ¢ ur ¥ popeier prices, 
— bmg assortment to select 

a Lace Sacques and Points from $1.75 to 
$15 0, “best value imported, 


HATS. 


We are offering this week the largest, richest 
and most complete assortment of Millinery ever 
offered in this city. 

— Chip Hats at 40c., new shapes, worth 


500 cases of Ladies’ fine Straw Hats, all the new- 
est novelties, only 25c. 

Milan Straw Hats at 60c., cost more than double 
to make. 

Full assortment of trimmed Hats at very low 
prices. 

5,000 boys’ Sailor Hats, in every conceivable 
shape, style and quality, unsurpassed, only 25c. up 
—the best valve in this city. 


FLOWERS. 


Rich Wreaths, 65c.; reduced from $1.25. 

600 cartons French Flowers to select from, in all 
the newest novelties, at far below cost. We are 
fully prepared to offer every one that comes bar- 


gains. 
FEATHERS. 
Rea! Ostrich Tips at 20c., 25c.; special reduction. 
Bi, fine Ostrich Feathers’ at extremely low 
Prices. 


SPECIAL. 


For a few days omy he following: 

Torchon Laces 

Black Spanish Lace, 10 inches wide, 50c.; cost 
$2.25 last season, 
, 2,000 yards of Cashmere Laces at 10c.; cost 40c, to 
mport. 
Fringes, Gimps and Buttons at equally. low 
prices. 

Ladies’ Corsets at 50c. ; last week's prices $1. 

Ladies’ and gentlemen's Hosiery and Underwear 
Department is complete with all the newest nov- 
elties. 

Ladies’ regular made, 22c. 

Ladies’ extra long 

Ladies’ Balbriggan. 2 

Ladies’ extra long ialbrigean 

Ladies’ Lisle thread and silk extra ous and full 
es made, in all the new cvlors 

isses’ striped and colored, lec. Sa 

Misses’ white and brown Balbriggan, 25c. 

Misses’ in ali the new plain colors, We. 

Men’s Half Hose, full regular made, |8ec. 

Men’s British Half Hose, 20c. 

Men’s stri oe and colored, 2e. 

Men’s Bal riggan Haif Hose, silk clocked, full 
re; ular made, ¢ 

en’s Shirts and uses, 25c. up. 

Men’s gauze Sbi 

2 cases ladies’ Skirts a 

Rich gros Se ens all widths, full lines of 
color, from 12c. up. We oaly ask a call, and we 
are sure you will be more than amply repaid. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., between 19th and 20th Streets. 


An unusual on of ladies’ Underskirts this 
week from 88c. up to 











Hot Weather 


Clothing. 


For every description of Gentlemen’s 
Summer Garments call upon or write to 
us. Our stock is complete in Worsted, 
Linen, Alpaca, and Cheviot goods. 

Style and Quality maintained at the 
highest point. Prices always at lowest 
rates. Uniform discount to clergymen, 


Devlin & Co., 


Broadway and Grand Street. Broadway and Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 2256, New York. 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by the Cen 
tennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION, 


A8 MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES, 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory 
over the WHOLE weal D. The following is their Repore. on which we received the Award: 

“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on 
account of the VERY SUPERIOR QUAL ITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This Soap 
was the only PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving. therefore, of great praise. All 
other Soap contained rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other aduite erating compound, and the chief 
aim of American Soap Manufac turers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing for 
ae should contain the least Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 

JOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP ts tor sale by all Grocers. Please try it, and see bow infinitely supe- 
rior to all others. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers who will write 
for it, gratis (on receipt of. fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to 
try. Send at once. 

















‘ . Le 4 ' ed wanted. The 
AGEN TS W AN TE wv. F FIRST-CLASS AGENTS many families 

just beginning family worship, and all who have 

Th - aa Morning, fs want the now —_o etptipa ent The 
ose answering an vertisement te ag our, with its Scripture Commentary, 
will confer a favor upon the Adver. | ¢- ! Feta a ee description, 
tiser and the Publi by stating | co a ceo ose Se 
that they saw the advertisement in| | WANTED! 9,000 active agents. Terms free, 


the Christian Union. sample 25 cts. 6for $l. G. B. SANBORN, Bris- 
tol, N.H. Please state where you saw this adver’t. 


ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 
10 2 925 ourbirason Crazhae Proture an 


Rev. W. H. Daniel’s new and splendid edition of 
les. eon. Wore 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS, | S3ccermzorns'e; tors Cents Situnteated cae 


Introduction by Fresidenc rarest. ful [stab tah od 19.! 
mage engravings ; pages. ‘20. . 
rought down to date. and will outsell anytaing in $1 2 term? free, TRUS t CO. Auguste, Maine. 


this line. Send for Circulars to American Pub- 
double thelr money eg 
hase’s improved © eipt 
Book. ” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, 111., Cinn., Ohio 


LIFE ard HEALTH without DRUGS. 
35a month. Hotel and traveling 


DR, PANCOAST’S 
BLUE AND RED 
LICHT. 











ne 





























Great Work 
Is now ready for agents. 
M. STODDART & Co., 

















723 Chestnut 8t., Phila. ww A.G uf 
aa ——— and PAPaR. ake ands dome St., ee hes vga 
COODHOLME’S 
DOMESTIC CYCLOPADIA X73 | 5 to$10aday 
of Cooking and Domestic Management, Medicine, Ke 3 bree! easily made, Business new 
Building, Furnishing. Decoration, Ventilation, and highly respectable for 


Drainage, Garden, Dairy, Domestic Appek, me. either sex. Send fom for 


Price $5. Agents wanted. . Henry Holt & Co., < pape rs OF 50. for $1 eckage 
»y mail or express. No ys 
$5 to $? per day at home. Samples worte #5 | | ! wanted. J. F. Ray, Chicago. 


tree. STINSON & Co., -, Portland 


2 Tip To ac © ts the wf 
hundred doliars a week to agents ‘ee TY ve » Packase & the largest # 

THREE of either sex. One thousand and is ~ note # pele READ AND SEE. 
olahty samples that are worth three Peneil, Penholder, Golden Pen,Set ot Ele 


hundred and thirty dollars, sent gant Gold Stone ‘Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
free. Great excitement among agents. Nothing | Lake George Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring inlaid wit! 
like it in the world. Only five hours work a day. gold, Amethyst Stone Searf Pin, Gold-plated Wedding King, 
Address at once with two 3-cent stamps, W. A. Set Rosebnd Ear Drops, Ladies wered and Siivered Ha) Pin, 
Company, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar But on, Ge nts 
No postal cards answered. Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold + bate 


—— The entire Lot sent post-paid for HO 
+e ) INDUCE 
AK MA PS, largest variety, published by | (7%, EXTRAQADINAKY INI i 
KE. STKIGER, 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, | Biivton Place F ty Hh dA 
New YORK. send forlist. Very favorable terms . ’ 


for canvassers.—Largest foreign book and period- 
ical concern in America. Information and Cata- 
logues promptly sent. 


a year to Agents. Outfit and a 
$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms ad- 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mo. 


By Gerinocicer Most anetenies ccs 


60c. for complete copy of oo and tan out- 
y= Bo, ss an en mays ps stock of Theological and 
pooks, ai = 


r N * 
aa IBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Pow, New York. 50 Mixed Cards, with share i and ‘stamp. 
Agents wanted in every town in One pack ( yles Loum ntance Cards, 10c. 
TEAS the United States. Special rates | Samples for 3c. stamp. M. d & Co., Bristol, Ct. 
a 























FUEL SAVER, a Stove Ther- 
mometer ; Baldwin’s Pyrometer 
Oven Door Knob, nickel dial, 
6\ tells heat of oven. Insures fuel, 
"\ economy and good baking. Read- 
ily a to stoves or ranges 
now in use. Sample postpaid, 
5 _. neg free. Agents 


Wanted. 
CHICAGO BAROMETER CO., 
142 Lake St., Chicago, IN. 

















to hotels and large consumers. 

Price-list_ and terms on applica- 

tion to G. T. Matthews, Japan 
Tea Warehouse, 78 Barclay St., New York. 


WATCHES. Cheape - y the yen 
world. Sample watch und free to Ag 
For terms address COULTE Rd CO.Chicage 





For Every Family. Ap- 
proved and recommend- 
ed. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
illustrated circular to 
L. Falk, : Goth Str Suvent, 
Near Third Ave. 
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_Mayr 30, 1877. 


THE CHEIST: LA LW u NION 





Financial. 








From Monday, May 21, to Saturday, 


May 26. 
Financial Quotationse—told.— 
Monday Wednesday Saturday 
May 21. May 23. May 26. 
Gold (highest) ..... ——T—F EE 107 107 
Lega: Tenders.....93.46 ........ 93. 95.46 


Government Bonds,.— 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nomina) 
tes.) 5 





Currency sixes. ... 125 
Bids tor “tate Bonds. 















ae yee os. "BS. .00. 39 N.Y. 66. C.L. 1878... — 
do "86... ay N.Y. 66, G.R, 1887... — 

do Be. "86. 39 N.Y. 68, G.C, 1887... — 
do 8s, ’88. 39—s«#WN.. Y.. 68. GL. 1883... — 
do a "92. 2 N.Y. 68, G.L., 1891... 120 
do . 93. 20 N.Y. fs, G.L. 1892. . 120 

Ark. 68, tundea 2 N.Y. 68, G.L. 1893... 120 

do %s. L.R&F 5 N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876 - 

ao 7s. M. & L. 8 N. y 

a0%s.L.K.P.B.&N. 5 N. 

a0 7s, M. O. & t 





Connecticut ta. 
Ga. 4s. q 
do 78. new bonds. 107 
do 7s, ind’sed. 103 
do 78. gold ponds 107% 
Indiana os.......... 


Ol. coup. ta, '77 





tll. fs, coup. "79. ... 108 
lll. War joan....... 103 
Kentucky ts........ 105 
Louisiana 68 ....... 40 4 
do a, s .. 40 Rhode island 6s.... 110 
do N. 45 south Carolina 6s.. 42 
ao Pantie 3 ry. 46 Go 6s,Jan.&Ju. 40 
do 68, L.B...... 6 do 6#.Apr.&0c. 4 
do 8s, L.B...... 35 do F’g Act, '6.. 42 
do 8s, L.B., 1875 — do L.C.. '88J.4J3. 50 
do 8s. 1900.. = 10 L.C. 89. A&O 50 
do 7s. consol’ ‘a. 874 40 78 of 1885..... 42 
Mich. tis, '78- . 108 do Non-fund.b. 2% 
do 68. 1883... oor = Tenn. 6s, old........ 4 
do 7s. '90.. _ 10 68, new....... 44 
Missour' 4s. w= ao 68,newser... 44 
ao 6s. ” - 02% Va. Ge, old .......... 3 
ao 68. '78. (2% do n.b.. 1866.... 31 
L’g bds.due’s2to'W 108% ao n.b.. 1867.... 31 
Funding b, '94-5.... 108 do consol........ 8244 
Asvium or U.d. '92.. 108 a0 ex. mat.coup 71% 
H. & St.J., due ’86.. 108 do consol.. 24 se. 41) 
Hi. & 8t.5.. 8? ...0.0 108 do deferred...... 5 
N.Y. Reg. B’y L.... — D. of Co. 3. 658 1924.. 74% 
N.Y.C. B’y Loan.. - do smal) b.... - 
B.Y.0.C. B......0 — do Regis....... - 
N.Y. 66, C.L. 1877.... — 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.87@4.88 4.894 @4.90'% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending May 19, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 31,116 
packages. Exports were 2,265 packages. Re- 
ceipts have been very heavy and prices are %@&c. 
lower. Finest creamery and selected high flavored 
dairy make sells 23@25c. Grass Western repacked 
17@ :8c., and odds and ends of white fodder butter 
12@15e. Prices are now down to an export value- 
English shippers are buying, and at the ruling low 
prices there looks to be quite an old-fashioned 
export business We quote: Fine fresh creamery 
make, 23@25c.; fine fresh high-flavored private 
dairy, 21@%c. ; fair to good fresh State butter, 18@ 
20c.; fresh Western mill butter, 15@18c.; fresh Weste 
ern common, l0@15c. 





Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 56,350 bores. 
Exports, 44,378 boxes. Gold, 106%. Cable,7l. The 
market is off fully one and a half cents per pound 
since our last, with considerable stock left over 
and a weaker feeling at the close. We quote: 
New fine factory, 184@13c.; new, fair to good, 
12@13%c.; new, skimmed, 5@8c. 

Eggs.—Lighter receipts and advanced prices for 
fresh arrivals. We quote: Fresh eggs, near-by 
marks, per doz,, 4@l4c.; Fresh Southern and 
Western, 12%@13c. 

Live Poultry.—Plentiful and lower. We quote 
Fowls, per ib., 9@l0c.; roosters, 6@8c.; turkeys, 
8@10c. 

Beans are higher. Mediums, per bush., $2.75@ 
$3: marrows, per bush., $3.25@$3.50. 

Beeswax sells 31@33c. for pure wax. 

Dried Apples.—State fruit moves slowly, 5@ 
5ige. offered for best quarter cut, and 5@6c. paid 
for sliced fruit. 





FISK & ‘HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y 


U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors; also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Spec ial attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 





A FEW SAFE and DESIRABLE BONDS 
on which the interest has been promptly paid 
for 5and 8 years; now due in pane 8 yonms. Also, 
some choice Schoo! Bonds. Short Time. 
For sale by THOS. P. ELLIS. 14 Pine St. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 
85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER 8OUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 

letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YorE. 


Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskil! 
Mountain and other creameries. 














DRESS GOODS, 


India Shawls, 
Ulsters, 
Travelling Wraps, 
Summer Shawls, 
Lap Robes and Dusters. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


Cloths, Suitings, 
Cloakings. 


LINENS, 
WHITE COODs, 
BLANKETS, 
and FLANNELS. 


SUIT, 
UNDERWEAR, and 
FURNISHING GOODS, 


FOR LADIES’, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 


READY-MADE OR TO ORDER. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 





EMBROIDERIES 


AND 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BLACK, 
PLAIN COLORED 


AND 


FANCY SILKS. 


GRENADINES, 


Buntings, Organdies and Lawns, 


Cambrics, Zephyrs and Ginghams. 


PARASOLS 


SUN SHADES 


AND 


UMBRELLAS. 


HOSIERY, 


Underwear, 
Neck Dressings, 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 


Paris Made Suits, 
STREET COSTUMES, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, 
MANTILLAS, 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th’ St. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Body Brussels, Velvets 
and Axminsters. 


PERSIAN 


RUCS and CARPETS, 
Oil Cloths, Linoleums, &c., &c. 





Upholstery Goods, 
Furniture Coverings. 
Lace Curtains, 
* Drapery Materials, 
Satines, Cretonnes, 
Slip Coverings, 
Shade Hollands, Shades, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 





Lyons Black Silks | 
BALANCE OF THE LINES 


THE SAME FAVORITE BRANDS. 

AT $1 A YARD. 
AT $1 25 A YARD. 
AT 1 50 A YARD. 

SUPERB GOODS THAT INVITE THE AT- 
TENTION OF THE ECONOMICAL. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH &T., 
_ Grand, Chrystie, and Forsyth Sts, 


SEASIDE ZEPHYR 


SUITS IN VARIETY, FROM #19 UPWARD. 
BUNTING SUITS, ALL COLORS, 
BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL, AND CHEAP. 


LORD & TAY Lé yr) 


Broadway and Twentieth &t.. 
_Grand, Chrystie, and Forsyth Streets. 


THE PRINCESS ~ 


DRESS IN FANCY SILK 


SUIT IN THREE PIECKS.:................. . 28 
BLACK SILK SUITS.. ° - 0 
COLORED SILK SUITS........ . . 45 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH &T., 


Grand, Chrystie and Forsyth Sts. 


PEDAL COMFORT, 


LUXURIOUS WALKING. 


We invite early attention to our large and varied 
assortment of Low-Buttoned and Tie, Dress and 
Walking Summer Shoes, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children—specially designed to encourage pedes- 
trian exercise. 

Ladies’ from $2; Misses’ best, $2.50; Children’s $1.50 

Also to our celebrated best pebble goat buttoned 
Boots, suitable for country wear. Ladies’, $3; 
Misses’, $2.50; Children’s, $1.60 and $2. 

Boys’ and Youths’ Boots and low Shoes equally 
cheap. 

Infants’ kid buttoned Boots, all colors, $1.25. 

Custom orders skillfully and promptly executed 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH &T. 


Ladies’ Underwear. 


WE are EXHIBITING a SPECIAL 
TION of 


Parisian Underclothing. 


HAND-MADE and EMBROIDERED, 
LA: EST DESIGNS, 
ADAPTED to the PREVAILING STYLE of 
DRESS. 
Also, EVERY VARIETY of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AT SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 


Exclusive Novelties 


In BREAKFAST CAPS, 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S BATHING SUITS,ete. 








IMPORT A- 





A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWA AY, 4th AV., 9th ana 10th st RENTS. 


USE. 








And Milward’s ** Helix’ Needies. 
_ (a Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kvervwhere 


50 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamo. 
ww Agents’ Outfit, ‘be. COE & CO co., . Bristol, Ct. 








MOORE’S HOTEL, 


NTON FALLS, N. Y. 

This first-class hotel will openJunel. And is lo- 
cated in the neighborhood of these, the handsomest 
falis in America, and the finest in the world. Those 
subject to the hay fever will sure!y escape it here. 


M4e!e LANTERNS A ‘AND STEREOP- 


f. & H. T. ANTHONY & Cv., 591 Broadway, N. Y.., 
opposite Metropolitan. Stereoseopes and Views. 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia. 
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Now Ready! For Sete Schools. 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


By James I. Fillmore. 
t contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
bined not ati yn. Send fora sample copy. Price 85 cts 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail, 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
Specimen pages fr fre. Ss OINCINNATL OH eo 


)# ROBINSON'S 
ymn ) & Tune : Books 


) NS FORTHE, SANT wan 


CHOIRS AND D_ CONGREGAT} 


° & = 


INGING. 
me Sei nal 5 
«Cy 


— 


vee Gur” 


APEL SONGS & 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAMILY: 
) on Tae bages.terms at Re. address re 


“SHAS. BARNES & COMPANY 22 
NewYork, chicago & New Orleanga 
‘|ORGAN » step Orunn tor S67. Xi 


& CO., Washington, N.J. References; Rev. J. J. 
Reed and Rev. 8. E. Webster, Washington, N. J. 


A GREAT OFFER W We will during 

esthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do 160 not usedayear. “2°? Step Organs 
$50. 4 stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 8 LOO cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers, Churcheselc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 Fast 14th St., Union square, N. Y- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times ” says: **‘ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects cap- 
able of being produced by the player are singularly 
fine. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christéan Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know!l- 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from persona! knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality. Christian rnenseneer 





A brand new twelve- 





>?) Ex xtra Fine — ac ards, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid. » JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


AND THE SEST GOODS. 


Boots, Shoes, and Slippers 


OF ae R OWN "MANU FACTURE, 





e 
SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ WEAR. 
Ladies’ Dress Kid Batton Boots, #2, 
$2.50. f3. 
adies’ Fine French Kid Button Boots, 
#43.50, #4. and #5. 
Handse French Kid Button Boots, 
«. Neat and {Beratie, 
p », $1.75, and $2. 
Children’s Button or Lace, $1.25, $1.90. 
Boys’ Congress Gaiters, $1.50. $1.75. #2. 
Gents’ Congress Gaiters, #2, $2.50, $3, 
$3.50. Decided Bargains. 
Al! gvo%s warranted as represented. Orders by 
mail will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Goods sent C. 0. D., with privilege of examining. 
send fur farther particulars to 


F.E. KILPATRICK & CO., 
316 Bowery, near pploocker St., 
New York City. 


Umrep SNES 


IaITE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DSCOURTED AT 72 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t. Middle Department 
Drexel Building, cor. Wall andBroad Ste. 




















e 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 22. 








arm and Garden. 


RURAL NOTES. 
By Wma. Hoyt COLEMAN. 








By one of the mischances of the mails 
this paper reached New York too late to 
appear in the Union of April 25th and so 
came homeagain. As most of it is timely 
atany time we start it onits travels again 
with only a brief apology for the first 
paragraph, which is a little out of date 
but may serve to revive some hazy 
recollections among our readers. 

INDIAN SPRING. 

Why not? If asoft haze and a smoky 
atmosphere mark the close of summer, 
so they do the beginning of spring and 
we may as well “injun ’’ one as the other. 
But we don’t believe the noble savage 
ever cleared up his back-yard and made 
a bon-fire of the collected rubbish. This 
every back-yard owner inevery country 
village does, and the commingled smoke 
of unnumbered brush heaps all ablaze 
may be seen ascending to heaven, or, if 
the air be light, resting like a cloud over 
the town and stitling the inhabitants 
thereof. Woe to the washer who hangs 
out her clothes of a Monday without 
looking to see whether her neighbor on 
the windward side is preparing to start 
his fire! Ten to one but she will have 
to rush out and rescue the precious 
garments from a shower of sparks and 
cinders. It is a pity that we cannot 
burn over the entire surface of the 
ground and so destroy the million weeds 
and weed seeds that are just ready to 
start into life. 

BUGS AT CORNELL. 

Prof. J. H. Comstock, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has sent a circular letter through 
New York State asking for information 
about noxious and beneficial insects 
from those who may now or hereafter 
observe them ; also for specimens of 1n- 
sects, ete. All facts thus obtained will 
be embodied in a report next winter to 
the Western New York Horticultural 
Society. The professor also inquires 
particularly about two insects. One is 
a small caterpillar nearly 3 of an inch 
in length, and of adirty yellowish color. 
From each tubercle there project one or 
more hairs. This caterpillar is found at 
this season of the year within old apple 
leaves, the two halves of which are 
folded together... On tearing the edge 
of a leaf apart they are found to be fas- 
tened together with silk, and the leaf 
to be more or less eaten. This cater- 
pillar is found in great numbers in 
some parts of fhis State, and is thought 
to injure the apple tree seriously. The 
other fellow is a hair-worm, about five 
inches in length, found inside of apples. 
This isa parasite on the codling moth, 
and a complete knowledge of its history 
is very desirable. 

HOPPERS COME EAST. 

A lady in Geneva, N. Y., lately re- 
ceived a vial of grasshopper eggs from 
a friend in Frith, Nebraska. They were 
sent to show how the soil is filled with 
them, these having been gathered by 
simply scraping the dirt with a pen- 
knife. The proportion of eggs to soil 
seems to be two to one. One hopper 
had hatched out but he was cold and 
lonely and soon died. For the comfort 
of those who fear lest the plague may 
be introduced into our State, we will 
say that the vial is tightly sealed, and 
that the contents will not be lent, given, 
or thrownaway. After public curiosity 
is satisfied incremation will follow. 

P.S. Later. The hoppers have gone 
to Cornell. 

FRENCH NURSERY LIFE. 

A Western New York pburseryman 
has lately returned from a trip to France, 
where he has been buying pear, plum, 
cherry and other seedling stocks, to 
plant out in this country. He has given 
us some interesting notes about what he 
has seen. 

The greater part of his stock was ob- 
tained from Charozé Bros., of Trelazé, 
near Angers, on the river Loire, about 
two hundred and fifty miles southeast 
of Paris. These nurserymen own one 
hundred acres of river bottom and rent 
fifteen hundred more of an extensive 
land-holder named Bouton, who owns 
about ten thousand acres. The soil is a 





mixture of clay, gravel, shell and veget- 
able matter, of unknown depth. It is 
worth $500 to $1,000 for agricultural 
purposes, but the rentals are much 
lower in proportion to value. On this 
soil they grow vast quantities of young 
seedlings of fruit-trees and all kinds of 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Of pear 
seed alone they sow a thousand pounds 
annually. An American nurseryman 
would call fifty to one hundred pounds 
a good sowing. The mild winter enables 
them to sow or plant in January, and the 
seeds are well up in February. During 
the season abundant provision is made 
for watering the growing plants. 

Both men and women are employed 
in the nursery work. Menare paid fifty 


cents a day and women twenty-five 
cents, and they work twelve hours 
daily. Beginning at six a.M., they work 


till eleven o’clock and then go to break- 
fast; resume work at noon and continue 
till seven P.M., when they take their 
dinner, there being only two meals a 
day. The men work on Sundays the 
same as on other days; the women go to 
church in the morning, and in the after- 
noon either return to their work or go 
avisiting. Their employers are in the 
office if anything needs attention; other- 
wise they spend the day as inclination 
prompts. 

The moral condition of the working- 
class, our friend says, is very low. But 
they are able to live on their small earn- 
ings, and even toaccumulate, with more 
ease than laborers in this country on 
thrice the amount. A bit of black bread 
and a bottle of wine costing six cents 
make a satisfactory dinner. As fashions 
do not change among the peasantry the 
coarse blouse and petticoat are worn a 
long time, and then renewed in the same 
form and material. Clumsy wooden 
shoes save the cost of leather. The 
wealthy classes wear a leather shoe with 
wooden sole. It is quite easy to the 
foot, and is a perfect excluder of damp- 
ness. 

The chief nursery work during the 
winter is the handling and packing of 
seedling stocks. There is little freezing 
weather, and the storms are only cold 
rains. The seedlings are taken up in the 
fall, assorted and carefully trenched in. 
If a buyer’s order is in hand the stock 
he wants is put by itself and marked 
with his name. Packing and shipping 
go on, however, during ten months of the 
year—of course with different kinds of 
plants. Several large packing-sheds 
stand in different parts of the grounds. 
The seedlings are brought in specified 
numbers by horse and cart to the sheds, 
and are counted out by the women who 
stack up as many as will fill a box, or a 
lesser number if called for. If the stock 
is wet it is spread out and dried, and in 
packing only dry moss is used. The 
seedlings are put in loose in thin layers, 
alternating with the moss. (In this 
country damp moss is always used in 
packing.) The boxes are made of a kind 
of poplar, fastened with wire nails and 
bound with iron hoops. They cost from 
$5 to $6, double the value of American 
boxes, which hold nearly twice as much. 
They go to Havre by rail, are there 
transferred to steamers, and about the 
middle of March their black-lettered 
sides are familiar objects upon the 
streets of our great nursery towns. 

HOW THE FRENCH TREAT BUGS, ETC. 

We learn from another source—the 
New Brunswick “ Fredonian’’—that the 
following notice is conspicuously posted 
all over France. We commend it to 
Prof. Comstock. It would hurt Ameri- 
can boys and girls to have such a poster 
before their eyes daily. But we think 
the Professor would increase the num- 
ber of bugs to be &illed. 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 

This placard is placed under the pro- 
tection of good sense and common de- 
cency : 

The HEDGEHOG lives on mice, small rodents, 
slugs and grubs—animals hurtful to agricult- 
ure. 

Don't kul the Hedgehog. 

The Toap farm assistant destroys from 
twelve to thirteen insects an hour. 

Don't kill the Toad. 

The MOLE is continually destroying grubs, 
larvee, palmer worms and insects injurious to 
agriculture. No trace of vegetation is ever 
found in its stomach. Does more good than 
harm. 

Don't kill the Mole. 

The May-BuG and its larve or grub—mortal 





enemy to agriculture — lays from 170 to 8 
eggs. 
Kill the May-Bug. 

BrirRDs.—Each department loses several mill- 
ions annually through insects. Birds are the 
only enemies able to contend against them 
victoriously. They are great caterpillar kill- 
ers and agricultural assistants. 

Children, don’t disturb their nests. 

Children will be paid 25 centimes for every 
500 May-Bugs placed in the hands o1 the 
Garde Champétre. 








500 YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hateh- 
ing eggs and raising poultry by means 
of horse manure. Centennial and several Gold 
Medals, 12 diplomas have been awarded to 
PROF. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren St., N.Y. lllus- 
iontee ‘Catalogue sent on n receipt of 3e. pe patare. 


Texas Lands. 


Best Investment in the Nation! 


640 acres rich prairie loam, producing cot- 
ton, grains, fruit, and vegetables, and adapted 
to stock, lying in the bigh and healthful lati- 
tude of oa western Texas, for the nominal 
sum of $26 

Title Pont, direct and perfect. Taxes low. 
Worth several times the cost. Now is your 
time to — a small sum fruitfully. No 
fraud. All werk personally supervised. Handled 
in the interest of education in Texas. Full 
particulars furnished on application, (with 
stamps.) 

References: Rev. Wm. Brush. D.D., P. E. 
Austin District, Austin, Texas; First National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas: 





Address. REV. L. H. CARHART. 
West Texas Conf. 
¢®” Box 377. Dallas, Texas 





Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


No. 526 Broadway, No. 1 Astor House, 
No. 944 Broadway, No. S Battery Place, 
Depot toot ef Courtlandt St., 

Depot foot of Desbrosses St., 

Depot Jersey City. 








t#” The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, from New York to Pittsburg, is Phila- 
delphia iocal time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 





FRANK guonze™. L. P, FARMER, 
Genera! M ae Pass. Agent. 
SAMUEL ‘CARPEN ER, 
General Eastern sty Agent, 
526 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lst January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 





Di tates sagnennnnenssdksed, oonenaseans $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
BES SOME. Be cccscacecesccestnces esas 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. i 101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life | 
Risks; nor u oe Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1876, to 3ist December, i876........ $5, 061, 095 12 





perio: 
noturns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
PeENSES .......... $1,088,41( 038, 410 3 35 


The Company has the following — viz.: 
United States and State of New 





Yo 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... “eit 068,700 00 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other 
WED. 0426860000) ccoscceccesen sescccesesdés +779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 267,000 00 

—_. and sundry notes and 8 

e the Company, estimated at. ..... 350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills oceanic. 1313" 504 38 
UE SED TE ccc ccceccescnsecececcccores 365,012 74 
Total Amount of Assets............. $15,694,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal r oppemaares, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The oueetentas. eertifentes of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
- their legal re resentanives, on and after Tues- 

ay,the Sixth of February next, from which date 
ail interest thereon will cease. he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
m 17 the payment of interest and redemption 
will be tn gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is feclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 


By order of the Board, 





J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 
TRUSTERS: 
J.D. JON FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHAnLes [ DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. 4H. A. ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEO) VE. 


AVID LA ROBERT L. STUA 
GoRDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Wo. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. Low ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 
ROYAL PHELP MUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. Younas, JOHN ELLI 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, PETER V. KING. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


ROSES 


fitrong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
erin nk safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid 
var eties, your choice, allla eled, for $1; 1:2 for $25 
49 for $3; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
ones one M ficent Premium Rose 


toeve dollar 's wort. ordered. Send forour NEW 
«UID ROSE LTUR and choose 
from over 300 finest aa. Wy emake a Great 
a ty, and are the largest Rose: ers in Amer- 


Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
ona Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO,, 
ltosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


“HOME BUILDING.” 





New ready.—A 
splendid book, 400 
quarto pages; 42 


plates, 45 ort sed 
designs of buil 
of all classes, wi h 
specifications and 
costs. Material and 
labor tabies, with 
* prices at nearly 500 
ints from New 
York to San Fraacis- 
_ co. Also, 250 pages 
describing places, 
with statistics and hints INVALUABLE to ALL 
building, improving, seeking a home or health, 
echanies, real estate men, investigators, &c. 
Price $5 post-pase. Send money order to E.C 
HUSSEY, Publisher. 191 Broadway, New York. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Specimen Catalogue. 


PAINT. 


Use None but that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT 


Mixed Ready for Use, 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 











“TI used your paint six years ago, and it still 
looks bright and fresh. Se anna it far superior 
to any paint in use.’’—P. T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“The Averill Paint is the best and most econom- 
ical.”"—INSURANCE MONIYOR, N. Y. 

“The are ives good satisfaction—our church 
looks splendid.”—Rev. 8S. WESLEY LAKE, Farm- 
ingeaie, N.J. 

Ve have used the Averill Paint largely during 
Por, past six years.,and find it to be durable and 
economica)."—#. G. YEOMANS & SONS, Walworth, 


“T have paaeies quite a number of houses with 
the Averill during the past four years,and am 
satisfied that it is more me than the ordinary 
eb and oi! paint.”—H. E. BOARDMAN, Rochester. 





#~ Send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 
THE AVERILL c ey | Ab PAINT CO., 
#2 Burling Slip, § 1a} East Randolph 
pte, Cc icase 32 east ver St., Cleve- 
and, 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ™ 


FOUR 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
Views Se 


1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onty OrGans assionep Finer Ranx at Cawrewniat. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be ——_ aed 
work of such ih without ities for 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Five octave double reed organ, 1 00 


Ith tremulant, 
Five octave 7 14 


n, nine stops, 
th voli ix celeste, 

Seld also ‘and ae or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent payt. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters, Catalogues free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. 26 Unien Sq.  ~ 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TERRY'S SOAP 


SALICYLIC 


for constant use in the family. Absolutely pure 
and the most agreeable to use, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of being impregnated with the 
greatest known anti-septic and disinfectant Sali- 
cylic acid. ITS DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction 
of contagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS 
of sewer gas, miasmatic and malarial exhalations. 
Itisa special boon to SCHOOL CHILDKEN who are 
constantly exposed. and to infants. Prevents 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medical pro- 
fession. Most economical. 20 cls. a cake; 3 cakes 
for cts. Sample cake sent pe for 25 cts. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 























errr $500,000 00 
Re-Insurance Fund.............. 525,127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities 108,362 15 
Be CK ditetcecesccccaccccse - 509,393 14 





Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 
B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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MY EXPERIENCE. 

Highteen years of terrible headache, dis- 
gusting nasal discharges, dryness of the 
throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, sore- 
ness of the lungs, raising bloody mucus, 
and even night-sweats, incapacitating me 
for my professional duties and bringing 
me to the verge of the grave—alLtL caused 
by and the results of Nasat CaTARRA. 
After spending hundreds of dollars and ob- 
taining no relief, 1 compounded my Ca- 
TARRH SPECIFIC AND COLD AIR INHALING 
BALM, and wrought upon myself a wonder- 
ful cure. Now I can speak for hours with 
no difficulty and can breathe freely in any 
atmosphere. At the calls of numerous 
friends, 1 have given my cure to the public, 
and have now thousands of patients in all 
parts of the country, and thousands of happy fellow-beings whose sufferings I have re- 
lieved. My cure is certain, thorough, and perfect and is endorsed by EVERY PHYSICIAN 
who has examined it. If I can relieve my fellow-beings as I have been relieved of this 
loathsome disease, making the possessor at once disgusting to himself and others, I shall 
be satisfed, and feel that I have done my little toward removing the ills of mankind. 
Rev. T. P. Cuiips 


CATARRH A‘ DANGEROUS DISEASE! 


CATARRH is a dangerous disease; yet it can be cured by the use of my ‘‘Catarrh Spe- 
cific.” Thousands suffer without knowing the nature of this almost universal complaint. 
Itis an ulceration of the head. Its indications are hawking, spitting, weuk, inflamed eyes, 
frequent soreness of the throat, dry and heat of the nose, matter running from the 
head down the throat, often ringing or deafness in the ears, loss of smell, memory im- 
paired, dullness and dizziness of the head, often in its first stages, but more commonly in 
its advanced stages, attended with pains in chest or left side and under the shoulder- 
blades. Indigestion usually attends Cattarrh. A backing cough and colds are very 
common. Some have all these symptoms; others only a part. Very little pain attends 
Catarrh until the Liver and the Lungs are attacked in consequence, of the stream df pol- 
lution running from the head into the stomach. It ends in CONSUMPTION. 


THE LEGITIMATE CHILD OF CATARRH IS BRONCHITIS. 


BRONCHITIS is the legitimate child of CaTaRRa. Troches and all palliatives cannot, 
by any possibility, reach the ulcerated fountain in the bead, whence the polluted, fester- 
ing, corrosive matter issues. Snuff or dust of any kind always aggravates and never 
cures the Catarrh. For fifteen years I was seldom without Brown's Bronchial Troches 
inmy pocket, and also something to snuff up my nose. All such persons catch cold 
easily, and have frequently a running at the nostrils; the breath sometimes reveals to all 
around the corruption within, while the patient has frequently lost all sense of smell. 
The disease advances cautiously, until pain in the chest, lung, or bowels startles him. 
He hacks and coughs, has dyspepsia, liver complaint, and is urged by his doctor to take 
this or that. Perhaps even Cod Liver Oil is prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous! The foul 
ulcers in the head cannot be reached by pouring such stuff into the poor, jaded stomach. 
The patient becomes nervous, the voice is harsh and unnatural. He feels disheartened, 
memory loses her power, judgment her seat, gloomy forebodings hang overhead. Hun- 
dreds, yea, thousands in such circumstances fee) that to die would be a relief, and many 
do even cut the thread of life to end their sorrows. There is one other form of Catarrh 
that I must just referto, A hard substance forms in the passages, becomes very pain- 
ful, frequently breaks, and is blown with great pain and difficulty from the nose. Ip 
other cases it will eat through and discharge itself by the side of the nose, making a 
terrible gangrenous sore. One of my patients was in this condition. She is now get- 
ting along finely. The sore healed up and the stench and acrid matter are all gone. 

For all afflicted with Catarrh, in all its developments, not even excepting cases where 
the bones of the nose are affected, my Catarrh Specific affords a safe, sure, and perma 
nent eure, 





Cleanse and Heal.--My Motto. 


CLEANSE AND HEAL is my motto, while at the same time one of the six remedies I 
send brings the nasty corruption out through the nostrils, and thus prevents it from run- 
ning down the throat and joto the stomach. By thus keeping the ulcers clear of matter 
and of applying the proper medicine they soon heal, and heal permanently. Also for 
weak nerves, chronic headache, and neuralgia my Specific is invaluable. 

Thousands are dying in early life with consumption who can look back a few years, 
perhaps only months, when it was only Catarrh. Neglected when a cure is possible, 
very soon it will transform the features of health and youth into the dark, pallid appear- 
ance, while the hacking cough, the excess of blood gushing from the lungs, or night- 
sweats all significantly proclaim it is wo late; and thus a neglected Catarrh ends in the 
consumptive’s grave, 


Read and Reflect. 


This certifies that the undersigned are acquainted with Rev. T. P. Childs and be- 
lieve him to be reliable and truthful, and that his mode of treating Catarrh is scientific 
and effectual in breaking up and curing it; and indeed it seems to be the only mode 
likely to effect a complete cure. J. H. Greene, M. D., Troy, O. 

JosiaH REED, M. D., Troy, O. 

(a= Either of the above-named physicians can be consulted by letter or otherwise. 


Be Cautious. 


Five years ago, when [ first announced to the world that ‘‘ Catarru could be cured,” 
{t was the only announcement of the kind then to be’ found. Ail or nearly all the phy- 
sicians in the land said it could not be cured. A few snuffs could be had at drug stores, 
labeled *‘ Caturrh Snuff.” Now what? More than twenty who bad advertised their *‘ bit 
ters,” and ‘‘ tonics,” and nostrums of all sorts, and claimed for them almost miraculous 
Power to cure a long catalogue of disease, slip into that catalogue ‘‘CaTaRRH.” Is not 


thisan afterthought? Or hive they really changed their medicines to suit the develop- 
ment of Nasal Oatarrh, which has but recently become prevaleni! 


Be aot deceived! 





THE CHRIST1LAN UNION, 





SPECIAL REMARKS. 


This specific is regarded by the best of judges as being the most complete system for 
the treatment of Nasal Catarrh ever devised. Indeed, there does not appear to be any- 
thing lacking in its perfect adaptation to the horrid disease, in all of its loathsome, pain- 
ful, and dangerous developments. It is really two systems harmoniously combined; for, 
in addition to the regular treatment for Catarrh in the nasal passages, it includes a fine 
system for inhaling warm, medicated vapor, and for passing it all along the air-pipes, 
and even along the eustachian tubes, without pain or difficulty. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


If your case is a bad one, affecting the throat and bronchial tubes, producing tick- 
ling, coughing, and an almost constant effort to clear the passages, with tough, vile 
phlegm in the glottis on getting up inthe morning, which is hard to eject, and other 
plain systems that the disease is stealing into the lungs, and ought to be attended to 
promptly and thoroughly, then I advise you to get also my treatment for the bronchial 
tubes and lungs, which acts very finely in connection with my Catarrh Specific, 


NO ONE MEDICINE 


can by any possibility cure Catarrh, when it spreads, as above described, through the 
nasal passages, throat, and bronchial pipes. Here liesthe secret of the unparalleled success 
of my treatment. Some of the six excellent Catarrh medicines which I send, or all com- 
bined, are just sure to follow it into all of its hiding-places, search it out, and destroy it, 
no matter where located. If it has taken root where the medicated water cannot reach 
it, then the medicated vapor surely will. 


The following are taken from thousands of testimoniuls in my possession: 


Boston Testimony. 


William Collier, 63 W. Dedham St., Boston, Mass., writes, under date of Feb. 12th, 
1877: ‘‘I would here state that my daughter has used your Catarrh Remedy about four 
weeks with me and considers hers+lf well; and I have used it about six weeks and con- 
sider myself half well. In answer to inquiry from a gentleman what I know personally 
about your Catarrh remedy, I bave stated these facts to him, ‘thanking God I ever got 
hold of T. P. Childs’s Catarrh Remedy.’” 


The following voluntary potice appeared in the Boston Congregationalist of Jan. 
Bist, 1877: 


**The publishers of Zhe Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people, are some- 
what suspicious of patent medicine, as a rule, and when we received the large two- 
column advertisement that may be seen on another page, we at first declined its insertion; 
but, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a 
well known Congregational pastor not far from Rev. Mr. Chiids’, the proprietor of the 
medicines, that we withdrew our objections. Our readers will do well to read the adver- 
tisement carefully and examine the certificates. Mr. Childs bas been drawn into the 
manufacture of his Catarrh Cure by the calls from numbers of friends who desired relief 
from their infirmities.” 


Judge J. Collett, of Lima, O., writes: ‘‘ You well remember how terribly catarrh bad 
taken hold upon me atthe time you were at my house, making me offensive to myself 


and to al! around, and withal suffering day and night. 1 began to use your excellent rem- 
edy about the 26th of August. Now I am cured—head free, air-passages all open, and 
breathing natural. J express to you again what I said in a recent letter: ‘A thousand 


thanks to you for so sure a remedy and so very chexp.’ I have liid away the instrument, 
having no furtber occasion touse it. Thus ip about six weeks I have accomplished what 
you thought could be gained in from three to six months.” 


LATE TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. T. P. Car.ps—Dear Sir:—I am happy to inform you tbat your medicines have 
acted beyond my most sanguine expectations, Your inbaling instruments and Balms 
bave afforded me great comfort. In fact, they have accomplished wonders in my case, 
When I commenced their use I was almost totally deaf. lu ten days’ time 1 cou'd hear 
tolerably well and my hearing is constantly improving. I am very truly vour friend, 

Gray HILL, Texas, Dec. 22d, 1876. JOHN H. WALLACE. 


Mr. Gates, of Meadville, Va., says, in a recent letter: ‘‘ I would not take a thousand 
dollars for the benctit | have derived from your Specific.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, of Concord, Ga., in a letter dated Nov. 4'b, 1876, says: ‘‘I have 
never paid out money for anything in all my life that has given me such sausfaction as 
your medicines.” 


A CASE OF CATARRHAL CONSUMPTION CURED 


Bro. T. P. Cartps—Dear Friend:—1 had been confined to my room seven weeks, 
1 was given up by my friends, soon to fill a consumptive’s grave. Had a distressing 
cough apd smothering, so that 1 could not lie down without the greatest distress in my 
lungs. 1 bad lost all sense of smell and hearing and my bead was one mass of misery. 
My friends aided me in the use of your treatment, which 1 commenced with but faint 
hope, as 1 had been under the care of good doctors for nine winters, all of whom said I 
had the consumption. ButI began to amend immediately. The vile phlegm ceased to 
accumulate and the inhaling balm soon relieved my lungs, and I passed the winter quite 
comfortably, and have been improving all summer, and am now in good health. No 
cough, no stoppage of the voll powry no soreness of the Jungs. I do not take cold 
easily at all. 1 thank the Lord that I ever ordered your medicine and shall ever pray fur 
your success. Truly your friend, RACHEL STEWART. 

LimE Sprines, Howakp Co., lowa. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


The undersigned has invented a neat contrivance, by which little children can be 
treated successfully and the nasal passage kept open, and cold not only warded off, but 
broken up when contracted, and thus settled catarrh prevented. 


CONCLUSION. 


Everything known to be good in the treatment of Nasal Catarrh, Throat, Bronchial, 
or Lung Basie combined in one grand system. Two of the best Inhalants in the 
world and instruments with which to use them in each full set; so that, with the Catarrh 
Specific, the enemy can be attacked all along the line, morning, noon, and night, and the 
fight kept up all through the day, with but little trouble. One of my Inhaling Balms 
produces a quicker circulation, carries the blood to the surface, and then it is quite im- 
possible to take cold. This is fully one-half of the battle. Aun ounce of prevention is 
worth fifty pounds of cure in this case. 


Do not trifle with some cheap thing, which at best can afford but temporary relief, 
while the roots of the vile disease are left to strike deeper and deeper. Bein earnest 
and thorough, or do nothing! Write at once and say whit paper you saw this in. Cir- 
culars, price-lists, and all necessary information can be had by addressing (with return 


Rey. T. P, CHILDS, Troy, O. 
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Calendar. 


MONDAY, May 21. 


Che 








Roumania declares herself independent.— 
The Turks report that an attack on Kars was 
repulsed on Friday.—Strike in the Clyde 
shipyards. The shipwrights nave resolved to 
submit their dispute with the masters to 
arbitration. The Cabinet at Washington is 
considering the French Exposition.—There 
will be a change of the Minister to Russia.— 
The story of the existence of a postal card 
ring in the Post-Oflice Department is pretty 
effectually quashed.— Most of the coal com- 
panies agree to suspend mining for one moath 
ufter the middle ofJune. 

TUESDAY, MAY 22. 
The Russians burned Ghiacet on the Danube- 
rhe Russians have driven the Turks from 
positions near Kars.—More_ prefectora; 
changes are announced in France.—At the 
launching of the iron steamer Saratoga at 
Chester, Penn., seven men,were killed.——The 
State Senate passed the bill abolishing the 
Marine Court; the Assembly concurred in the 
amendments. The Coroners bill was passed 
by both houses. The work of appraisers and 
examiners was considered by the Custom- 
house Commission. Two coal companies 
will sell 220,000 tons next week, and it is ex- 

pected that prices will go still lower. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 23. 

The Russian forces combined are marching 
against Mukhtar Pasha’s position in Arme- 
nia. Servia is reorganizing her army,— 
The Dutch have regained control of the east 
coast of Atchin Prince Bismarck’s return 
to Berlin causes disquietude in France.—— 
The Apportionment and Brooklyn Salary 
bills at Albany arein Conference Committee ; 
the passage of the former and of the General 
Insurance bill is doubted.—A Russian cor- 
vette has been taking on ammunition and 
torpedoes at San Francisco.— Various com- 
plaints and suggestions were considered by 
the Custom-house Commission.— About 50,- 
000 children took part inthe Brooklyn Sun- 
day-schoo! parade. 

THURSDAY, MAY 24. 

The Russians were repulsed at Kars.—The 
Softas demand the dismissal of the Turkish 
Ministers. The Pope received the Ameri- 
—Prince Bismarck left Berlin 
tor Kissengen. The New York Legislature 
adjourned at 4 P.M. The Apportionment bill 
and the Bank Taxation bill failed to pass; a 
few bills ot importance were acted on.— 
The Senate metin extra session to prepare for 
the trial of Superintendent Ellis and adjourn- 
ed to meet at Saratoga, July 18.—A Con- 
servative party is forming in North Carolina 
composed of men of both of the present par- 
ties: it will support President Hayes.—A 
meeting of merchants and manufacturers 
held to secure an American exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition. Abuses in gauging, in- 
specting, and warehousing were pointed out 
before the Custom-house Commission. The 
National Woman Suffrage Association met in 
annual convention. Children’s Day was ob- 
served by the Sunday-scbools of Williams- 
burg, Jersey City, and Harlem.——Bailey & 
Doubleman’s glass works, at Greenpoint, 
were burned, causing a loss ot $135,000.— 
The spring meeting at ¢ ‘reedmoor was opened. 


ean Pilgrims 


FRIDAY, MAY 2. 

The bombardment of Kars continues.— 
Turkish forces in Armenia concentrating at 
Olti.— Senator Morton publishes a long let- 
ter to-day commending the President, but 
doubting the sincerity of Southern men, and 
asking Republicans not to divide.——A meet- 
ng held in Washington to organize a new 
movement against the Southern policy.— 
Minister Boker has not resigned, but will re- 
turn to Russia. —— The Haverstraw brick- 
makers have decided to close their yards; five 
rioters have been arrested.—Gov. Robinson 
signed the amended appropriations.—— Col- 
lector Arthur's statement concerning Custom- 
House appointments ani management was 
made public. 

SATURDAY, MAY 26. 

The Russians sunk a Turkish monitor in 
the Danube Bombardment of Kars con- 
tinues.—A war council has been formed at 
Constantinople. “ City of Brussels’’ spoken 
270 miles from Fastnet Light.— Gen. Logan 
will be appointed Collector at Chicago.— 
Gen. Ord is in Washington in re the Mexicaa 
raids,——-Report of secret meeting in Wash- 
ineton to organize a Blaine party in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Hayes. Nothing in it but about 
six men, and Mr. Blaine had nothing to do 
with it.——-A secret meeting of engineers of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad was held Sunday. 
Rumored decision to strike against a reduc- 
tion of wages. Produce Exchange reports 
show how the grain trade is diverted from 
New York.——The Coaching Club bad its 
annual parade.——Pennsylvania Central and 
New York Central Railroads swindled by em- 
ployés—the first to the tune of $44,000, the 
second to some small amount. 





~ ‘Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut inp 
the Christian Union. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
/ ding rings and Mattresses, of all grades 
at 8. P. kr TPT 'LE’S, 208 Canai Street. New York 


BUCKEVE BELL f~ ~ cette 
Establis’ -1 in 183 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc ;, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir. 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Wcrranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vayovzen & Tier, 102 b. td St.. Cir 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY N- Y. 
Manufacture a superior qualit y of Bell 
cial attention given to CHU RCH ‘BELLS. 
i lllustrated Catalogue sent 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., known to the public since 
1826, are made at * THE MENEEIL.Y BELL 
FOUNDE .”’ West TROY. N. Y. New Patent 
oe ge 2 4 lw tree. No Agencies, 























BROOKLYN ADVERTISEME NTS 








LARCEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


N Y E 


& TiTos. 





WIGS. 


TOUPEES. WIGS. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND. 


327 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Saratoga Waves, invisitie and inimitable. Those who PPRrrciace superior work should examine our 


very large Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, Halt 


Vigs, Toupees, Long Hair Braids or 


Switches, every colour and shade. We Select and Import our own Goods frum (aris, and can sell ut 
the very Lowest Prices. Country orders punctually attended to, 








Constitutional Tendencies. — The way in 
which different individuals are affected by the 
same causes of disease depends upon the constitu- 
tion and temperament. Some persons, for in- 
stance, are prone to fevers, some to bilious at- 
tacks, and others to nervous affections. In all 
cases where a peculiar susceptibility to any vari- 
ety of disease exists, the toning, regulating and 
purifying operation of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


will be found the surest safeguard against an 
attack. Individuals of a bilious and constipated 
habit, or subject to dyspepsia, or whose nerves are 
easily excited, should frequently resort to this 
refreshing saline corrective, especially in warm 
weather. Itisnoless potent as a preventive than 
as a remedy. 


Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti- 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M. D., Elmira, N.Y. 


VACUUM CURE, 

CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FUR 

ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C. M. NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful restoration to a 
state of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 













BosTON, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, ag 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical prefession. The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, en principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who wil! ex- 
amine it impartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatmentin my own case. And | heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 


W. R. ALGER, 
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AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


New Haven Journal.— 
om oe a ee eon Louisville Commercial 
ao most complete a — work of the kind 

WA Gazette. —Sen all who advertise. 


‘rerieine IMES BUILDING, 
AXES Ate TP PHILADELPHIA. 
N.W our etinpate es — ee y advertising 

+ unsur- 


contracts. Our business is la 
passed ices the lowest. forme the 





25 Cards, Snowflake. Glass, &c.. with name 
15e.; samples, 3c. W.J. Kirby, East Chatham, N.Y 





$66 a week in your own ere. verme and $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO ~ Portiana, Me. 





"25  Paney Cards, no two alike with name, Ife. 
pustpaid. Nassau Card Uo., Box #, Nassau, N. Y. 





CARPETS. 


DEXTER 


THE 


CARPET MAN, 


Corner Court and State Streets, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 


Offers a line of Beautiful Tapestry Brus- 
sels at S5c. peryard. Alsoa very handsome 
line of ALL WOOL CHAMBER CARPETS 
at 75c. per yard, 

A Large Stock of LACE CURTAINS at 
prices lower than betore the war, We buy 
direct from the Manufacturer, and sell tor 
cash. 


Price List seut on application, 





Cheapest Carpet House 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


CARPETS. 


CEORCE HALBERT, 


Painter, Decorator & Paper Hangerr 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Nes. 226 and 228 Fulten Street, 
Bet. Pineapple and Clark. BROOKLYN 


Calls attention to his new styles of Hall Decora- 
tion. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


General Assortment of 
BOOTS & SHOES 
Headquarters for E. C. BURT'S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 
t®” Price List furnished on application. 


-IDE. BOX AND SPACE PLAITING, 
s From One Cent a Yard, artistically made 
AT MRS, VAN ALST’s 
38 FULTON STREET, BROOKLY N, 
Successor to Mrs. Watkins. 
Cutting and Fitting by an Artist T ailor, whogives 
ladies the greatest VAN ALST. most perfect fit. 


MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 3083 FULTON or BROOKLYN. 




















ESTABLISHED 1839, 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of 


CARPETINCS 


CVER EXHIBITED. 
. $2 to $8. 50 per Yard. 

ELVETS, $1 to $2.50 per Yard. 
BODY BRUSSELS, #1 50 to #2 per Yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSEL S, $1 to $1.25 per Yard. 
INGRKAINS, 5SUc. to $1 pe r Yard. 


Als®, a Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY 
200DS. comprising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
2am brequins, Mattresses, and every article kn wn 
to the trade; all atthe Lowest Kates possible. 


a STEWART & CO. 
Printed Linens 
and Linen Lawns 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
y = The Largest Assortment 


4 

< 

= of these Goods in the City 
CAN BE HAD AT 


Milliken’s Branch Store, 
302 FULTON ST... BROOKLYN, 


Store in New York, 845 Broadway. 


Something New 


IN WALL ul PAPER! 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
seap and water. Is superior to painted walls. Call 
and examine for yourself. Also the largest us- 
sortment of fine Mica, Damask, Satin, and crai- 


nary 
and FRESCO BORDERS in the city, comprising 
all the Eastlake Designs. Als alarge Stock of 
Window” Shades and Fixtures, Tassels, 
Picture Cora, Etc., at the Lowest Prices. 
The Washable Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 
GEHKEORGE EFLEORD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. 
506 Fulton Street, 506 
Between Bond 8t. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


MANAGED BY “LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Concord Street, between Fulton and 
Washington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 

religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica. 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A tine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street. ¢ ‘hicago. 


SIDE PLAITING. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


Done while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At 
tention. 


WM. KRINES. 340 Fulten Street, and 
163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn. 






MOQUETTES 


TRADE 




















BUY 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 
OF 


Fit. JULIAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 
301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 





Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. 
Goedes sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at uy 


expense. 





A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to ap active,enterprising man by ad- 
dressing Box 77%, Philadelphia, P. 0. 


BARLOW'S PBA a vst HU 
| INDIGO BLUE |essx sectrtt"etccscspue 
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FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Mion’s Baits TOM... ....0...cceses $8 to $40 
Re ND SIN oan hoc eccnssaec $3 to $20 


Every Taste and every Purse can be suited 
from our Large and Fashionable stock. 


All Garments equal to best Custom Work, 


WADE & CUMMING, 
Nos. 261 and 263 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


r. 23d Street, Grand Opera House. 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the fol'owing 
Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. ; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm, King & Bro.’s, 
No. 2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 


Pizase state paper you saw this in. 


THE BEST IN THE 
——WORLD— 


Manufactured by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., 
of Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 












































The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

ee most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
duc ed 

The only stop-action ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 

The only organ made with bellows capacity so grent 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant cases in market. 
Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 
Write to us for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 


Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, 0. 








CRAWFORD HOUSE, White tieaatatnd, N.H. 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N.H. 


Eight Miles apart, and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1877, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 
Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 

Bowling and Billiard Halls, 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to WM. C, BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to Jas. 8. Barron & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A. T. & 0. F, BARRON, Proprietors. 


In New 





Those answering an Advertisement ONG BRANCH.—Ocean Ave., First-clas 
will confer a favor upon the Advere board. Elegantly furnishea suits. Private 
tiser and the Publisher by stating | t#bdie if desired. Large Grounds, Stabling, Private 


athing and Pavilions. References. 
MRS. BROWN, Kings Cottage, Long Branch. 


advertisemeut in 


that they saw the 
the ¢ Christian Union, 








These answ erties an Aiietiaees 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
User and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the ») Christian Union, 





UNEQUALLED OFFER. 


Full Nickel Silver Plated 
7 = Revolvers as 
Premiums, 





AMONTH’S AMMUNITION FREE | o 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all parts 
of the Country. Every One Should go Armed. 
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Carp,, 


Pocket 
Loads wit 
Cylindg 


5,000 


for Police, 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Testimonials, 


Bankers, and 


This is 
the Weapon 
Household use. 


Uses Regular 
Cartridges, kept 
by all dealers. 













oN 


4 
° 


TERROR.” 
! 


Including 100 CARTRIDGES 
Every Revolver Warranted Full 


Nickel Silver Plated and 


Best English Steel, Rifled Barrel; 





racy and long range 


W Model LONG RANGE Revolver. 
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The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 


Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 








A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN 
GENT COMMUNITY. 


INTELLI- 





A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING, 


OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher, 












INSURANCE COMPANY 


F.S. wanSreie ACs 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


nae, AS FAVORABLE +44 THOSE OF 
yd OTHER COMP. 
NIZED APRIL i2te ia 


CASHASSETS OTERO, 000, 000, 
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Danitelsonvalle. Conn. 
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Save your little creeping child from falling 


down stairs, out of doors, from being burned,| 
perhaps 
Pat. Oct. 27, 1874.| 


BRAINERD. ARMSTRONG & (0. 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


SEWING SILK; MACHINE TWIST, 


a life-time calamity, or 


Price, $4.50. 


scalded, or 
save its life. 








PATENT QUILLTWIST, 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. 


469 BROADWAY 30! MARKET ST, 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


E than & 


Your houses with the 


GLOBE 
White Lead and Mixed Paint Co's 
RPAIN TS. 


They are mixed ready for use any shade or color, 
and sold in any quantities from one quart to a 
barrel. 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 

These Pains are made of pure White Lead, Zine 
and Linseed Oil, beld iu solution and ready for use; 
are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long a8 Painis mixed in the ordinary way. Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every ounce of 
adulteration found in them. Thousands of honses 
and some of the finest villas in America are painted 
with theese Paints. Send for testim wials of same. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists. 

GLOBE MIXED PAINT CO., 

Office, 76 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 

Morgan and Washington 
Jersey City. 


JOHN H. BULGER, 
Secretarr. 


Works, cor. Streeta, 

SAM’L A. BUSICK, 
President. 

ge ‘50’ xtra mix. VIS, rect, Ono HOC 


J. RB. HOLCOMB, ro wal M. at Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
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J. Le COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers 
425 & 427 BROOME STREET, N.Y, 
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E. D, Bassford, Oooper Inst., N. Y. 
China, Glassware, Crockery, Cham 
and T able Ware » Cutl ery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, ¢ 









Utensils, Kitchen Furnitur Re frigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, ( hi idren’s Car- 
riages, and everyt the house and 
table. Enclose for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.- Goods ¢ arefully 






Tiieercd & chipped et D. BASS- 
FORD, Coover Inst., New York. 





A NEW IDEA. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS at the 


lowest prices ever offered. We do business almost 
withont expense, and therefore sell at a mere con 
mission of profit. We put up packages as stated be 
low, which are forwarded, ores of expense, to any 
address, upon receipt of price 
No. 1. 3 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts, $4 00 
No. 2. 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt, £3 00 

6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, \ ™* 
No. 3. 6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie. } o, 

1 Linen Handkerchief. . 4 82 00 
No. 4. 3 Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, $1 00 

Goods are all fine in quality, and prices below whole 

sale rates. For the reliability of this offer, refer to 
the publisher of this paper wy 
PARTRIDGE & CO., Box 2370 P. O., New York City. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the ent. 





The ONLY one Awarded C.LNTENNIAL MEDAL 
DR. JOHNSON’S : 


> a @) 


H-LIFT. 





HOME HEA 


The BEST, Most POPULAR — NINETY per cent. of 
Testimonials Compare Health-Lifts, and give OURS the 
PREFERENCE, Good for Brain-Workers—Sedentary 
Men, Women and Children —Chronic Invalids—and 
Seekers of Health and Strength—Send Stamn for Illus, 


Circular—Agents Wanteu. A. H. ANDREWS & CO, 
Manufacturers of Office, Church, and Schoo! Furniture, 
2tt & 213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 
819 & 621 Broadway, New York City. - 








PREPARED F FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


terrerer EXE EOC eee ry 


207 PEARL ST. NEW YORK. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS, we have yet to hear tie tirst 
Complaint. The reason is apparent. Our pawts 
have stood the test of years, where al! other paints 
have failed in durability. Their covering capacity, 
being greater than other paint, presents a practical 
item of economy. Our paints are guaranteed in 
every particular,—the consumer assuming no risk 
whatever, a we will re-paint any building on which 
our ints do not prove satisfactory: allowing a 
choice of English B. B. White Lead. or anv other 
paint in use. 


H.W.JOHNS* PATENT. 





se SEO 


Paints, Roofing. Steam Pipe and Boiler 


ay | A ‘ot 


Covering 


Acid, and Water-proof Coatings. Cements, &c. Send 


for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, 


H, W. JOHNS’ MFG. CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York, 





Steam Packing, Sher things. Fire, 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 Broadway, New York, 





FOR 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


—— ome —— 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 


‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 





is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TASTEFUL DESIGNS.” 
Forks, 
AND EXCELLENT FINISH. 








‘Their Silver-Plated 


QUALITY 


Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 
pa tnitchcel 


Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 





on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 





Extracts from American Institute Report: 


‘The Poreelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitechers are” A 1, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 

‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEST 
made in this country, and we believe in the World.” Pebarareuae 


First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhibited, from World’s 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
jnclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers. 








For sale by all First-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Stores in the United 
States. 

This Panier is made of a light strong 
Lace Texture, expressly woven in the 
shape of the Panier, and is of itself a most 
elegant undergarment, and just the arti- 
cle for this season of the year and the 
prevailing fashion. 


Geo. L. Burr, |. 


Successor TO Freeman & Burr. 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and to Order. 


(2° Prices to Suit the Times. -<! 


Sur Ss, 
Surrs, | #10 to 850. Bov-~ Suits, 
s 4 Boys Suits, ! 
UITSs, 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear in mind that by 
; GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, by which more 
Orders by Mail, than 20,000 orders have been filled, they can order their clothing direct 
‘ from New York, with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect 

Orders by Mail. Fic attainable. 


RULES tor Self-Measure, Samples, Price-List, and Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 


KINGSFORD’S | 
Oswego Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 

Is perfectly PURE-—free from acids and other foreign substances 
that injure Linen. 

Is STRONCER than any other-—requiring much less quantity in 








MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


0 Fulton Street, New Vork, 





Spring Overcoats.| 55,530. 
Srrixc Overcoars, | 


Orders by Mail, 


85 to #20 





using. 
Is UNIFORM-stiffens and finishes work always the same. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, | $3 PRINTING PRESS! << 


Mechanical Surgical Appliances. | ...... ite, Miintentinn tin: 


REMOVAL. equal to any press. Larger sizes 

Dr. EK. D. HUDSON has removed to 1291 Broad- | for large work. Do your own print- 

way, S.W. cor. 33d St., New York. Apparatus for | ig and advertising and save money. 

United Fractures, Paralysis, Spinal and Hip Joint | Excelient spare hour amusement 

Diseases, Club Foot, ete. Award at s Expo- | for old or young. Or it can be 
sition, 1867; International Exhibition, Philadel. = Ag 2 ; hy business an 














Factories, Middletown, Conn. 


any- 
« stamp for large Catalogue ito 


pie. 1876, and Internationa! Society for Retief of KELBEY " *" Mfrs., Meriden, Conn. 


ounded Soldiers and Sailors, Paris. 





% Samples, with name. By KReture Mail. 
sands say: 
ete...” 


TABLE AND CHAMBER WARE 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
beg mae Porceiain Dinner Sets, 
pi 
Fine W hite French China Dinner Sets, com- 
OED. 2. cccccorcccesccecccccscces 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 
Fine Gold Band French China Tea Sets, 44 
DADOOB . « o.n2. 000dhece0cgs -0cteccene + 200 ccccce 9 SO 
Toilet Bete, Il pieces, Decorated, #5; White.. 
ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOooDs. 
Goods from auction weekly at lowest cash prices. 
Ph lilustratec Catalogue mailed free on appli- 


C. _ HADLEY. C ooper Institute, N. Y.City. 
Goods carefully sele cted and securely packed for 
transportation free of any charge. Send C. 0. D. 
or P. O. money order. 
Mention where you saw this advertisement. 


Woman's Emancipation 


from the severe toil, vexation and misery of Blue 
Monday will never be effected until Washine has 
been introauced into every household, It is a 
great Cleanser, the best, we honestly believe, ever 
invented or known. Ita most entirely dues awuy 
with rubbing, and saves two-thirds of the labor 
necessary with soap. One of its most valuable 
features is that it does not shrink woolens. Wool- 
ens washed with it are rendered soft and clean »s 
when new, without scarcely any labor. For clean- 
ing painted surfaces and woodwork, for scrubbing. 
and all cleaning purposes except toilet use, it has 
never been equaled. It is as harmiess to clothing 
as itis meritorious. Mrs. Beecher. in the House- 
hold Department of this paper, May 9th, gives the 
result of her experience with the article. She 
says, in effect, it removed dirt and stains that soap 
would not, and that it can no more injure clothing 
than common warm water. Price, 10 cts. per pack- 
age. Ladies,if you wish to make light work for 
yourselves or servants, procure this article. Sold 
by grocers. We will send 1 packages (not less) pre- 
paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. If your 
grocer does not keep it, ask him to get it for you. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
21 Plact st. N. Y¥. 


30 OO 
7 00 











Metallic Burial Cases & Caskets 
are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. Made in all sizes. from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 
be procured by all Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
cial attention to orders by Telegraph. Their use 
recommended by the Board of Health for funerals 
of contagious diseases. W. M. RAYMOND MFG. 
CO., 406 Pearl St. and 12 New Bowe ary, New York. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a 
Plumber, 


Use one of Our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mail! on receipt of 
price, 


50 CENTS. 
D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 


Send for description. 
| Are invited to consult 
with us by letter or 
| in person upon the 
subject of Dress—con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price, 
Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 


Particular 
by mail, Perfect sat- 
0 p isfaction given or gar- 
ments mz ay be return- 


edinten days unworn 
ill be re- 








= 


and money w 


Sunded. 


——<——= —_ _ 


F Joba Wanamaker 
& CoO. 
Finest Clothing 
AND 
Merchant Tailoring 
HOUSE, 

818 & 820 Chestnut St. 
PEILADELPELA. 


CENTS and 3 cent stamp ‘for 33  beautifu | 
) Chromo Cards, or 50 Scroll. or 50 White and 


x 
1 - 














25 
Thov 
“6. CANNCN at their beaut 


NN«e + Box 279, Boston. Mass 








7-shot | $2. 50, ), 70kinds. Guns & Rifles | had 


Revolvers to S5u0. Monster lil. Cat. for 3-ct. stam 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 1 





WHAT JUDCES SAY! 


FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 


COHANSEY” TOPS pRoTECToR” 
re NE DIU 





CHEAP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 


Philade'phia, Franklin Institute, 1874. 


New York American Institute, 1875, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


100,000 FAMILIES 


HAVE USED WITH 


SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 


COHANSEY GLASS MF’G CO., 





Gor, Third and Arch Streets, PHILADELPHIA 








